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Cuapter VIII. 


ae FFRENCH was charming throughout the remainder of 

the evening. Hither that passionate old love-music had in truth 
subdued her, or she felt, for the first time since their acquaintance 
began, the possibility of George Blake wavering in his fealty. She 
did not want cards; did not want to chatter town-scandal with her 
cousin. Real animation lit up the finer beauty of her picturesque, 
rich-tinted face; real feeling, gay and pensive by turns, was in her 
voice. Even Teddy Josselin—the least impressionable of men—went 
away with a vague idea in his mind that he must be much more in 
love than he had hitherto suspected ; while George Blake .... No— 
of George Blake’s state of feeling I need not speak! 

“Thank Heaven, we are alone at last!” cried Portia, the moment 
the two young men had taken their leave. “How mortally tired I 
am! Don’t go to bed, dear Aunt Jem ; sit down here and talk to me a 
little. What a fearfully tiring creature a clever man in love is!” 

Sleep had been weighing heavily on Miss Jemima’s eyelids for a 
good hour or more past, but she seated herself obediently at Portia’s 
bidding, just as in bygone years she had been wont to seat herself by 
inconsistent babies who chose to keep vigil at midnight, or as she 
would do now at her brother’s bedside, whenever old Colonel Ifrench, 
additionally fractious under an attack of gout, would take it into his 
head that he needed “ watching.” 

“You ought to say, how tiring two men in love are, Portia. It 
seems to me Mr. Blake is quite as lover-like as your cousin.” 

“T am speaking of Mr. Blake. Did I not say how wearying a 
clever man was in a certain state? ‘Teddy never tires me, now I am 
accustomed to him ; but George Blake! (I confess I am weak enough 
to be pleased by his attention, just because it shows I am not so 
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frivolous as you haveall called me). But for any pleasure his conver- 
sation gives me—oh dear, how I shall pity the woman that young man 
marries!” Portia yawned prophetically. 

“Mr. Blake seems to me a young man of great ability, and, what 
is more, of very excellent fecling,” said Miss Jemima. “I don’t judge 
him by his novel—indeed, except the death-bed scene, I thought it all 
rather foolish—but by his manner. How prettily he behaved to Susan 
Fielding! Few young men now-a-days, if Teddy Josselin is a sample 
of them, would have turned out in the rain, as he did, to take that 
poor child home. The man who is kind to a plain little girl like 
Susan, or to an old woman like me, is the man with the real stuff in 
him, Portia, depend upon it.” 

“Well, then, the real stuff bores me,” said Portia. “I’m not a 
plain little girl, 'm not an old lady, like you; I often wish I were 
you, Aunt Jem! I like people who never require one to think, like 
Teddy. I could talk to Ted for a year with less exertion than that 
last hour of Mr. George Blake’s society has cost me.” 

“Then why ask him here at all, Portia? You insist upon having 
him invited; when he is here, you encourage him. Yes, child, I’ve 
not had much experience in such matters myself, but I have watched 
you since you were seventeen——” 

“Four years,” interrupted Portia. ‘“ How old I am; how old I 
feel !” 

“ And I know very well it is your pleasure that George Blake 
should not go. Now, Portia, as you have chosen the subject,” Miss 
Jemima drew herself very upright indeed as she said this, “let me 
put one question to you. Do you think, engaged as you are to your 
cousin, that your conduct to his friend is honourable ?” 

“Tam a Dysart, Aunt'Jem,” said Portia, coolly. “ Has a Dysart 
a conscience? ‘Teddy is not jealous; Mr. Blake seems to like coming 
here to dinner—he has an excellent appetite still, by the way! Who 
is hurt ?” 

“Yourself, child. If you cared for Blake’s society, I could find an 
excuse for you; but you do not. You have just confessed as much, 
and yet you like to have him for ever dangling after you—you, who 
in a few weeks’ time will be another man’s wife! In my young days 
we called such conduct by harsh names, I can tell you.” 

The girl stole her hand into Miss Jemima’s; not a usual action 
with her, for Portia’s was the least caressing, the least demonstrative of 
natures. “In your young days, depend upon it, human nature was 
just as bad and just as good as it is now,” she remarked. “ There 
were people like you, generous, unselfish souls, who always acted right, 
because they couldn’t help it; and people like me, who thought of 
nothing but themselves and their own vanity, and they couldn’t help 
it! and young, men like George Blake, who ran about falling hope- 
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lessly in love with every one they oughtn’t, for the same admirable 

reason! Aunt Jemima,” after a pause, “I’ve often thought of late 
that I should like to know why I, Portia Ffrench, am what I am? 
As we are not going to bed, and as we have nothing better than Mr. 
George Blake to talk about, suppose you help me a littlein my specu- 
lation. What sort of a woman was my mother ?” 

“Your mother? Portia, the past is past,” cried Miss Jemima, 
hastily. “ What has put this into your head to-night? Your mother 
is in her grave. Let her faults rest with her.” Old Miss Jemima 
rested the palms of her hands down on her knees, looked up austerely 
at the ceiling, and pronounced the word “ faults” with emphasis. 

“And I am living,” said Portia, quietly. “Living and wearying 
myself, and running after excitement that I can never reach, because 
I have her nature in me, I suppose? Tm a Dysart, as you so often 
say. Icould no more be like you, Aunt Jem, than I could be like 
that small child next door, with her odd face and passionate voice and 
jog-trot commonplace nature. It all came upon me as I watched 
Susan singing here an hourago. I’ve often thought before, when I have 
listened to her and you talk .. . the interminable talk about that horrid 
old bookseller—the interminable grief at leaving Addison Lodge, and 
selling the dear old cups and saucers ...1 say I have often thought 
before, that Susan Fielding and I could not in reality belong to the 
same species; and to-night I felt sure of it. I’ve much greater 
capacity for enjoyment, one would say, than she. I want change, 
excitement ; I want money; I want a thousand things just as I want 
air; and Susan could live contentedly in the damp shades of Addison 
Lodge (pity George Blake does not marry her!) and make shirts and 
puddings and mend children’s socks for ever. And yet, Aunt Jem,” 
the beautiful face saddened, “ there’s something in that girl I haven’t 
got, shall never have! Her jog-trot little nature, such as it is, is 
complete. I am incomplete.” 

“Most people would not say so,” answered Miss Jemima, who, se- 
verity itself in her own judgments, could never listen to any censure 
of Portia, even from Portia’s lips. “ What additional gift do you 
want to possess? A voice like Susan’s? It would be the worst thing 
you could have, with your disposition. I knew a very beautiful young 
woman once, with just that kind of sweet piercing voice, a niece of 
Colonel Harding, of the Engineers, and she turned out shockingly— 
after her marriage, too—and every one attributed it to her voice. I 
think I heard she went on the stage eventually, but I’m not certain. 
No talent for leading people astray like music!” Miss Jemima’s 
generalizations were somewhat broad, as you perceive ; her deductions 
from actual personal observation unhesitating. 

“T don’t envy Susan her voice,” said Portia. ‘Yes, I do; I envy 
every gift under the sun; but it is not of my want of voice that I am 
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thinking when I say I am incomplete. I want what she, like all com- 
monplace people, has in perfection—the gift of taking an interest in 
her own life! I looked at her face as she sang, her colour coming 
and going, her great eyes afire, and I saw that she enjoyed her singing, 
as she enjoyed seventeen years of father-worship in Addison Lodge, 
and one day will enjoy darning socks and baby-worship elsewhere. 
Why is life a weight to me, Aunt Jem—a weight I am always trying 
to put away from me, and cannot ? What kind of human beings were 
Harry Ffrench and Lady Portia Ffrench, his wife? Iam one-and- 
twenty, I am better-looking than ninety-nine women out of a hundred, 
Tam going to be married, if grandmamma will give us anything to 
live upon. (Did Ted give you her message, by-the-bye? You are to 
lunch in Eaton Square the day after to-morrow, and talk about settle- 
ments.) Yet every morning when I wake I feel how bitter the taste 
of a new day is in my mouth! What were the people like who 
bequeathed this charming inheritance, this incapacity for life, to 
me ?” 

Miss Jemima looked, as she felt, thoroughly taken aback. Portia— 
indolent, self-contained, self-satisfied Portia—breaking out with a con- 
fession like this! 

“You have had an excellent education—the best masters, I am sure, 
in everything! You know French and German ¥ 

“Music, the use of the globes, and perspective ; the whole art of 
polite insincerity, and every game that can be played on the cards! 
Aunt Jem, dear, do you think education, as begun by the Miss Daven- 
ports and finished by grandmamma Erroll, is what is wanted to make 
one enjoy life ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what else it is for,” said good Miss Jemima. 
“We paid forty pounds a quarter, without masters, the last five years 
you were at the Miss Davenports’ at Fulham——” 

“And you think that any of that fiddle-faddle, that outside layer of 
accomplishments changed me, Portia Ffrench, any more than it changed 
the shape of my nose or the colour of my hair? I was restless and 
dissatisfied when I was little. That’s what made me so wicked——” 

“Ah, wicked, indeed!” groaned Miss Jemima, as she thought of 
Portia’s childhood. 

“Tam the same now. I can help it no more than the black kitten 
can help not being tortoise-shell. From papa, I know, I must inherit 
my looks!” She turned and glanced at herself in the different mirrors 
around the room. “From the Ffrench side of the house probably I 
get my little taste for extravagance and card-playing, also my fashion 
of carrying my pauper head so well aloft. But the unseen part—the 
weight, the weariness—is that a Ffrench inheritance too, or am I 
merely the kind of woman my mother was ?” 

“God forbid!” cried Miss Jemima, hastily. “ Portia, it cuts me to 
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the heart to hear you talk like this. The past is dead. All that 
concerns you is the future.” 

“ Which is part and parcel of the past,” said Portia. “ Does yester- 
day belong less to this week than to-morrow will? Where is the 
good of trying to put me off any longer? I ask you to sit up for half- 
an-hour, and talk to me about papa and mamma—do you refuse ? 
Harry Ffrench, handsome, spendthrift, ruined Harry Ffrench, died by 
his own hand, and his wife, Lady Portia, married again, and lived 
till I was twelve years old, and I was never allowed to see her from 
the day I came to Halfont. There is the outline of the story. Now 
fill in the details. I ask Lady Poriia’s mother, and she yawns, and 
answers, ‘Another day.’ I ask Harry Ffrench’s father, and he says 
his feelings are too much for him—grandpapa’s feelings too much for 
him !—that even yet he cannot bear to speak of his Harry’s loss. Did 
grandpapa ever really love any human creature as much as all that, I 
wonder ?” 

Miss Jemima’s hands clasped each other tighter ; her lips twitched 
a little. “Your grandfather never understood poor Harry, or indeed 
any of his children, Portia. He was fond of them, of course, but he 
never understood them. When they were young, and he used to come 
near them so seldom—they had the scarlatina once, and Lucy and 
Dick were in danger, but ’twas Goodwood Races, and he never saw 
them for a week—when they were in the nursery, and their father’s 
affection for them seemed so cold, I always thought it was because 
they were in the nursery. A man like Richard could not be expected 
to feel anxious about babies, and babies’ ailments. When they grew 
older—grew to be companions to him—he would love them better. 
And then when they began to grow up, when the boys left school 
and one by one went into the world, and—and settled to nothing, 
things became worse. They were fine-natured boys, every one of 
them ; not a fault in their characters, but that they were slow at 
learning the value of money or the necessity for work; but Richard 
never understood them! My poor lads—Richard never understood 
them !” 

“ Except Harry. Grandpapa’s emotions overpower him still at the 
mention of my father’s death. Surely he must have understood him 
while he lived ?” 

Miss Jemima was silent. “ Portia,” she said at last, “it seems you 
mean to insist upon my speaking of old days, of old sorrows, to-night. 
Very well: I will speak. Perhaps you are right. Perhaps you are 
old enough to hear what manner of marriage your father’s was, the 
more now that you will so soon be a wife yourself. But remember, 
child, I have not the art that Richard has of making unpleasant things 
sound pleasant. What I feel I say, and Harry was my favourite boy. 
I loved all Richard’s children well, but Harry best, and I never loved 
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his wife. I saw her twice, and it was enough. I could not love her. 
Even now I don’t think I can speak of Lady Portia Ffrench with fair 
words. And she was your mother.” 

“Oh! don’t mind that in the least,” said Portia, cheerfully. “I 

recollect one thing with extreme clearness of Lady Portia Ffrench— 
a whipping she gave me with her own hands for upsetting a jug of 
cream on the coat of one of her friends. She used to lie for ever on 
a sofa and play cards. There were some horrible old women, I remem- 
ber, and some foreign officers in uniform, and one man in black who 
always came to play with her. I upset the cream on the man in 
black, because I hated him. I did it on purpose, and Lady Portia 
beat me when I was in bed. I hated them all worse after that.” 

“ And youcan remember all this ?” exclaimed Miss Jemima. ‘‘ Why, 
you were not six years old when you left your mother for good. What 
made you never speak of it to me before ?” 

“Where was the use ?” said Portia. “I did not feel certain, per- 
haps, when I was a child, whose side you took, and latterly I suppose 
I forgot all about it. Besides, I was not brought up to tell tales. 
Sophie used to bribe me not to tell miladi when I caught her in 
miladi’s clothes, and Lady Portia used to bribe me, and so did the man 
in black—Mr. Molyneux, my future step-papa, that must have been. 
I don’t know why, but it seems to me that I was bribed all round to 
tell stories, and I told them very well, too! I loved nobody, except 
poor Larly a little. After that beating, I loved Lady Portia least 
of all. You needn’t be afraid of hurting my feelings in speaking 
of her.” 

“ And you never knew your father. You were a babe, asleep in your 
cot, the morning he kissed you for the last time. Ah, Portia, you 
would have loved him! Yours would have been a different life if 
Harry had been the one to survive.” 

“T should have loved him for his handsome face, at least,” said 
Portia. “My mother was not handsome. She dyed her hair; her 
voice was shrill; she wore rouge. Whenever I kiss grandmamma, I 
remember her. They are the same texture.” 

“ And Harry,” said old Miss Jemima, warming into sudden animation, 
“was the handsomest of all Richard’s handsome sons. You have his 
miniature, Portia, taken when he was five-and-twenty, and you think 
that handsome. No picture can give you more than a map, a shadow 

of Harry’s face, for it was not the features only—the fine-cut nose and 
mouth, the fair complexion, the dark, full eyes; it was the goodness, 
the brightness of my boy’s face, that made him what he was. From 
the time he was a baby he was the same. People would all turn 
round in the park to look at him in his nurse’s arms. ‘ What a lovely 
face! every one said who saw him; and there was no exaggeration in 
the word. As I remember Harry Ffrench in his youth, he was 
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lovely, in face and soul. When I saw him years later, as a man, he 
had altered so that I should scarce have known him in the street . . . 
but that was when he was your father, when he was Lady Portia’s 
husband ! 

“T came to England for a month in *47, just before our battalion 
was ordered up to Scinde (the only time in sixteen years that Lucy 
and Elliot were able to spare me); and on my way back to Marseilles 
managed to run round and visit Harry and his wife in Brussels. 
They had never had a settled home since their marriage, and were 
now living about in different continental towns economizing. I have 
always remarked, Portia, that when any member of our family is 
going faster to ruin than ordinary, he calls it ‘economizing.’ I found 
it so with Harry. His father, he told me, had grown unpunctual 
with his allowance ; the price of his own commission had gone long 
ago; and, as far as I could make out, they had very little to depend 
upon but the scanty sum Lady Portia got yearly from her mother, and 
whatever poor Harry could himself contrive to pick up at cards and 
billiards. So what do you suppose was their way of economizing ? 
Lady Portia had her opera-box, and her evenings of reception, and her 
own set of friends-—a very fast set, too! And Harry had his friends, 
rather faster ones, I believe, than his wife’s, and played higher, and 
lived altogether more recklessly, it was said (and that was saying a 
good deal) than any other Englishman in Brussels. Oh, child, how 
altered he was! A man little over thirty, but looking any numberof 
years more than his age—the handsome features of the face the same, 
but all the goodness, all the bright expression blotted out... 

. . . “Portia, I think I was unjust; I have often thought since I 

was unjust to your mother,” said old Miss Jemima, humbly, “and I 
have tried to make some amends to you—her child. But when I saw 
Harry sunk to what he was I did lay half the blame upon his wife. 
We women are like that; anything, anybody must be guilty rather 
than our son. And Harry had been more than ason tome! I was 
a girl of one-and-twenty, your age, Portia, when I went to keep 
Richard’s house for him; I had no hope, no interest in life, but 
Richard’s children; and from the first, and through every trouble I 
had to fight with, Harry, poor little soul, made himself my com- 
panion and comfort. . . Well, and Harry had sunk to this. The 
rest of the lads were adrift, God knew where, on the world, and 
Harry had sunk to this! Harry was an outlaw, a gambler, and hope- 
less—oh ! so hopeless at thirty years of age! with a wife who thought 
of nothing save her own pleasure, her opera-box, her dinner-dresses, 
her receptions, and you—-poor, neglected, little year-old baby—in your 
cradle. 

“T wander, Portia. You must let me think for awhile before I try 
to tell my story, such as it is, in order.” 
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“My nephew Harry was already an officer in Her Majesty's service 
when I went abroad in °33 to join the Elliots,” said Miss Jemima at 
length ; Portia, with an expression of eagerness very unusual to see 
her dark face wear, waiting to listen. “He was gazetted about six 
weeks after he left Eton, and—I remember it as if it was yesterday— 
put on his uniform for the first time the day I sailed. I had to go on 
tip-toe to reach his face, he was so tall; and as I kissed him I bade 
him be brave and truthful now that he wore a sword just the same as 
he had been when he was a boy. He promised me, sobbing the while 
like a child (for he and I were alone together) at my going. Often I 
remembered him afterwards, his eyes swollen with tears, his dear arms 
round my neck—this fine dignified young officer with his simple 
heart, crying as he said”good-bye to me just as in the days when he 
was a little lad going back to school after the holidays! I re- 
membered him thus, I say, and used to think—and half reproach poor 
Lucy and her babies at the thought—that life might have gone 
differently with him, perhaps with the other lads, if I had stayed 
behind in England. It seems foolish to say that one unimportant old 
maid, old Aunt Jemima, living in her little cottage in loneliness and 
poverty, could have been any help to young men of pleasure and 
the world. But, you see, I should have loved them ; and I believe in 
love !” 

Miss Jemima looked rather ashamed of herself as she made this 
assertion before Portia. 

“It’s old-fashioned to talk so, I know, but I do believe in the 
power of love to ward away evil. I have seen it among all ranks. 
As long as a man has some woman who loves him unstintingly— 
wife, or sister, or mother—he does not despair of himself; and a man 
who does not despair of himself can be saved. No chance of love 
came to Harry. I am wrong: the chance came, and he lost it. 
There began the ruin of his life. Portia, if you loved Teddy Josselin— 
mind, I suppose it only—and if to marry him, against Lady Erroll’s 
will, would insure to you absolutely poverty ——” 

“Tt would simply insure starvation,” remarked Portia. 

——“ J would still say, marry him. I know the real meaning of 
that word poverty. I have stood face to face with it during half my 
life. Elliot and Lucy were steeped in poverty, had children born to 
inherit nothing else, but they both lead happy and dutiful lives, and 
now have sons doing well in the world and a ring of bright faces round 
their table at Christmas.” 

“Poor dear, faded Aunt Lucy!” cried Portia, “I’m quite sure I 
would rather die at once than live and be happy after that fashion.” 
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“Yes,” said Miss Jemima, drily, “ you must remember I said 7f 
you loved Teddy Josselin. Harry, your father, had a heart full to 
overflowing of tenderness when he was young. When Harry's love 
was betrayed his best chance of life was over! You are of a different 
nature, Portia—I think at times you are more like your grandfather 
than any of his children were—and Nichard’s is a temperament that 
wears well. No disappointment in affection would have altered your 
grandfather’s character or ruined his happiness.” 

“ Any more than it would mine,” said Portia, smiling. “I like 
Teddy really very much indeed, poor little mortal, but I am entirely 
dependent on grandmamma’s opinion as to the wisdom of our marry- 
ing. Icould much better bear to lose Teddy Josselin than to live 
with him in poverty. Go on with the essential facts of the story, 
Aunt Jemima, and repress sentiment. Remember I have had a whole 
evening of Mr. Blake.” 

“There spoke Lady Portia Firench !” cried Miss Jemima. “ Portia, 
when I hear those withered remarks from your lips I feel myself back 
in the Brussels lodging, and could be hard on you, child,—only that I 
look in your face and see Harry there. Repress sentiment! There 
is the true maxim of the world—the maxim which, put into practice, 
ruined your father’s life. You shall hear, quite short and plain—I 
won't tire you with my old-fashioned opinions—the story of a life in 
which sentiment had been repressed effectually. Take what moral 
from it you like. 

“T went away, as I told you, leaving Harry, at seventeen years of 
age, an officer in the army. Well, he wrote to me, as punctually as 
boys do write, for the next three or four years. I could show you the 
letters now, only you would laugh over the spelling—Harry never 
could learn to spell, bright though he was in most things. They lie 
in my dressing-case’ —Jemima F french’s dressing-case was a black 
regulation dispatch-box that, in the old campaigning days, had 
travelled with her half over the civilised world, and was now a re- 
ceptacle, not for trinkets, ivory-handled brushes, or filagree bottles, 
but for packet upon packet of faded letters, “ love letters” most of 
them, from her boys.—‘ They lie in my dressing. -case, together with 
the one he wrote me in large text from his first school—with the last 
paper he ever put his hand to on earth! I read them through on his 
birthday. . . Yes, now you may know why I shut myself in my 
room every fifteenth of March, Portia. . . I read Harry’s letters.” 

Old Miss Jemima broke down; and Portia’s dark eyes sank, with a 
sensation of abashment, to the ground. Here was something beyond 
her, like Susan’s emotion in singing—something which, ludicrous or 
not ludicrous, awoke her anew to the sense of her own incomplete- 
ness. 


“They were not well spelt, as I told you, nor well composed, nor 
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witty. None of that generation wrote such a letter as Richard. You 
write more like him, my dear. But they were letters brimful of such 
unflagging spirits, such perfect contentment with life, as did one’s 
heart good to read. He liked the army, liked his brother officers— 
never had any man such capital fellows to live with as had Harry! 
To whatever station he was ordered, it was invariably a ‘ jollier’ sta- 
tion than the last. If he rode a race, he won it. If he went to a 
ball, he was sure to dance half the night with the prettiest girl in the 
room. During long leave his only difficulty was to choose the plea- 


-santest out of the dozen pleasant country houses that were open to 


him. Even Richard, never sanguine about the prospects of his chil- 
dren, used to write me hopeful accounts of Harry during those first 
years. He was the handsomest, the most popular man in his regi- 
ment; the best shot, best dancer, best rider; extravagant, rather, yet 
not more so than might be expected of a young fellow in his position. 
‘ Above all, he was well principled,’ this Richard said, in one of his 
letters, when Harry had been some years in the army; ‘a lad, unlike 
the younger ones, to whose future establishment in life it was possible 
to look forward to with a degree of satisfaction.’ The remark pointed, 
I imagined, towards some prospect Harry had of making a wealthy 
marriage, and I confess I felt in spirits over it. We wanted money 
more than ever just then. The twins were babies, and ailing, both 
of them, with their teeth 

Portia gave a shudder at the picture. 

“And the doctors were beginning to hint that our poor, delicate 
Lucy must either return to England, or die. It really did seem to 
me as well that some one out of Richard’s children should try the 
experiment of competency; and I wrote and told Harry what I 
thought. The following mail brought a letter from him in reply, a 
much longer, much graver letter than it was Harry’s custom to write. 
By what odd coincidence I had guessed that he was thinking of mar- 
riage he could not divine. Such, however, was the case; my only 
mistake being that I imagined the young lady he loved had money. 
Money! did I think him capable of marrying for money, for any 
other reason than affection? And then came such long description of 
chestnut hair, and brown eyes, and angel smiles, as made me almost 
think the whole letter must be a hoax. It was so hard to imagine 
Harry seriously in love, so hard to believe in Harry writing about 
anything but races and balls, and his own amusement in them, or 
finding more to say of a woman than the ‘capital dancer—beautiful 
figure—did not frown on your affectionate nephew,’ which had always 
been his style hitherto in describing his flirtations to me. 

“My poor boy was stationed at that time at Chester, and had fallen 
desperately in love at first sight—I tell you the story as I heard it, 
long afterwards, not as I made it out from his letter at the time— 
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with Miss Morgan, the daughter of a small country solicitor in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ And what was Miss Morgan like?” interrupted Portia. ‘ What 
kind of woman was this who, if the course of true love had run smooth, 
would, you think, have influenced all Harry Ffrench’s life for good ?” 

“TI never saw Miss Morgan. I never saw any picture of her,” 
answered Miss Jemima. “Ido not even remember the name of the 
man whom, a few months later, she married. I know only that when 
I saw Harry, in after days, a hopeless and a ruined man, he could not 
speak of this girl without his colour changing ; and that, when he died, 
a curl of brown hair—not his wife’s, not his child’s—was in his breast. 
I have that curl now, Portia. I keep it with one or two little notes 
written to him by Amelia Morgan in the first bright weeks of their 
engagement. They were put into my hands, long after your father’s 
death, by Lady Portia, as you shall hear. . . 

. “T say he fell in love at first sight with the girl, proposed at the 
end of a week, and was accepted. The engagement went on for some 
months unknown to all Harry’s friends, except me, away in Mauritius ; 
then his regiment was ordered to Ireland, and unable, so Harry wrote, 
to exist without the woman he loved, he took sudden courage, went up 
to London, and broke the news of his engagement to his father. 

“Richard listened to the whole little romance with perfect patience, 
without a sign of anger. You know with what marked courtesy your 
grandfather always does listen to anything for which he feels the most 
profound contempt. First love—plighted word—a girl that a prince, 
that any man might be proud to marry! Well, he congratulated 
Harry heartily on so much good fortune, hoped he would find every 
blessing he expected in the married state, and, as a matter purely of 
curiosity, would like to hear how he proposed to support his establish- 
ment. 

“< Your intended has only her face for her fortune,’ he remarked. 
I know the exact words, for when I saw Harry at Brussels he de- 
scribed to me the whole scene. ‘It would be unjust, perhaps, to look 
for money as well as beauty—then, my dear boy, how do you mean 
to live as a married man? I ask from curiosity, having myself 
married twice, each time, as you know, an heiress, yet never been 
able to do much more than keep the wolf from the door. How do you 
propose to live ?’ 

“Harry, who, poor lad! was a good deal in debt, and had not a 
farthing but his lieutenant’s pay and what his father chose to allow 
him, stammered out that he supposed—he hoped—they would get 
on pretty well if they were economical, and through his father’s 
generosity. 

“But I am not generous,’ said Richard, raising himself up, and 
looking quietly in his son’s face. ‘I have made you a tolerably good 
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allowance hitherto. If you marry in your own rank of life, and with 
my consent, I will increase it, and pay off your debts as well. But I 
am, constitutionally, the very reverse of generous. Your brothers 
have chosen their own paths in life. I do not interfere with them, 
but I do not, and will not, give them one farthing of money. Marry 
this young lady of whom you speak, and on your marriage-day I write 
to Cox’s, and stop your account there. Now let us change the 
subject.’ 

“Poor Harry entreated, stormed, finally swore with a great oath 
that he would brave poverty, go to Australia as his brothers had done, 
would tend sheep, drive bullocks—would do anything but forfeit his 
word, abandon his love. . 

“* You will do exactly as you like,’ said his father, calmly. ‘The 
life of a gentleman is really not such a pleasant one that I should 
urge upon you the disadvantages of becoming a blackguard. Marry 
your fair Amelia Morgan, go abroad, found a new colony, you and 
your brothers, Sedan you, and call it Ffrench’s Land. Do any- 
thing, my dear boy, rather than discuss a subject upon which it is 
impossible for our mutual prejudices to allow us to agree.’ 

“Harry flung away from his father’s presence, as he thought, for 
ever, and on the afternoon of the next day went down to Chester, 
resolute to stand by his engagement. He called at the lawyer's house, 
and was shown, not as usual into Miss Morgan’s sitting-room, but 
into her father’s office, there to receive his dismissal. Colonel Ffrench 
had come down to Chester by the early morning train, had explained 
the precise state of his son’s affairs to Mr. Morgan, and, ‘in considera- 
tion of the very handsome way the Colonel had behaved, Mr. Morgan 
was willing not to publish Harry Ffrench’s dishonourable conduct 
further ; in other words, your grandfather had bought Mr. Morgan 
off! 

“* And Amelia? exclaimed poor Harry. ‘Does she call such a 
sacrifice as I was prepared to make for her dishonour ?” 

“* Amelia thinks as her parents think,’ said the lawyer. ‘ Amelia 
engaged herself to marry a gentleman, and has not the slightest in- 
clination towards colonial life.’ 

“And a few cold lines written by Miss Morgan herself reached 
Harry in the course of the day at his quarters. When, years later, 
he was telling me the whole story, he tried to make me believe, as he 
believed himself, that the girl’s love for him never really changed. 
She was sensitive and timid of nature, and this letter must have been 
written under compulsion, under threats of personal violence from her 
father. For my part,” said Miss Jemima, “I don’t believe over-much 
in compulsion in such matters. A woman who loved a man, although 
she might obey her parents up to the point of refusing to marry him, 
must find some means, must write some letter to soften his pain. And 
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no such letter came to Harry. He wrote to Miss Morgan. His letter, 
unopened, addressed in her own hand, was returned to him. She 
turned her face aside when she met him in the street. It was over. 

“¢ My calf-love over! he wrote to me lightly, and yet with some- 
thing in his strain that made my heart ache. ‘ My belief in a cottage, 
all bliss and roses and earwigs, shattered! Congratulateme! Write 
to me soon, Aunt Jem, and congratulate me, laugh at me, dol any- 
thing but pity me, for indeed I don’t need it. I’m not hurt, not very 
badly hurt, at least. In six months I shall be cured.’ 

“ After this fashion, Portia, the sentiment in your father’s life was 
‘repressed.’ He never fell in love again. Richard, had plenty of 
extravagance of every other kind to complain of in his eldest son. Of 
an extravagance of sentiment,—never. Time went on; and at last, five 
or six years it must have been after that first ill-fated love affair, I 
received a letter from your grandfather telling me that Harry was on 
the eve of making a capital marriage. ‘The lady was not very young, 
not actually pretty, wrote Richard, still was a decidedly charming 
person, the possessor of thirty thousand pounds, and——” 

“Thirty thousand pounds!” exclaimed Portia, with animation. “I 
didn’t know that a Dysart ever owned thirty thousand shillings. If 
my mother had all this money, why am I a pauper ?” 

“Your mother had just three hundred a year, allowed her, very 
irregularly, for her life,” said Miss Jemima. “The lady whom 
Richard destined to be Harry’s wife was the widow of a Liverpool 
merchant—‘a lady innocent alike of good looks and good grammar,’ 
poor Harry wrote, ‘unearthed the Lord knew how, or from whence, by 
the governor himself, but the undoubted owner, it seemed, of thirty 
thousand pounds; also of a slumbering interest—whatever that might 
mean—in the business of her late husband.’ Well, the whole thing 
was arranged ; guests bidden ; wedding-breakfast ordered ; then, at the 
last, the marriage fell through—Harry declared, through his father’s 
parsimony as to settlements—Richard, through his son’s gross negli- 
gence of the lady. This was in the summer of 44, just at the time 
we were under orders for India. At the beginning of next year, seven 
or eight months later, I got a few lines from Harry, telling me he was 
a married man. His wife was the daughter of the late Earl of Erroll, 
‘zetat thirty-nine, said Harry. ‘When young ladies’ names are 
written in the book, impossible to be delicate as to age.’ There was 
no money to speak of at present, he added, but a prospect of a moiety 
of a sum of twenty-five thousand pounds, should the Dowager Lady 
Erroll inherit it (the twenty-five thousand pounds, Portia, which it is 
now in your grandmother’s power to leave, or not to leave, to Teddy 
Josselin). His father, Harry continued, seemed to like the marriage, 
and it was planned, he believed, that he should have his debts paid, 
leave the army, and through the Drysart interest be appointed to 
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some consulship abroad. Lady Portia preferred the continent to 
England, and Lady Portia’s husband, so he said, was in that beautiful 
frame of mind in which every place, and every employment, would be 
the same to him! 
“T augured well from this letter, I must confess,” went on Miss 
Jemima. “I knew too little what kind of man Harry Ffrench had 
grown to discern the hidden bitterness of tone in which he spoke of 
his own prospects and feelings. I augured well from the letter, I say, 
| and in my simplicity wrote off what you, Portia, would call one of my 
gushing epistles to Harry and his bride ; I also sent her an embroidered 








India muslin gress, and an ivory work-box—not very valuable gifts, 
_ but the best it lay in my power, just then, to afford. In return, a 
| good many mails later, I got a few scrawled lines from Lady Portia— 
if Harry had married Amelia Morgan what a sign of her plebeian birth 
| we should have considered such a hand! She was extremely obliged 
by my good wishes and gifts, hoped I would excuse a longer letter, 
but really she detested letter-writing, and was overwhelmed just now 
| with engagements. Mr. Ffrench was away, in Ireland, she thought— 
oh! no, somewhere in the Highlands—or he would join her, she felt 
sure, in kind remembrances, and she remained mine sincerely— 
| Harry’s wife, mine sincerely !—Portia Frrencu. 

“This letter was dated from Paris, and gave me no clue whatever 
to their future prospects. Harry, it seemed, could find nothing of 
interest to write to me about now that he was a married man; from 
i Richard's letters I could never gather more than that ‘Harry was 
| living out of England,’ or ‘Harry continued idle still” or ‘ Harry, as 
usual, wanted money ; and it was not until I came home in ’47 that 
I learned, definitely, how my boy and his wife were getting on. They 
| were now living in Brussels. Either the Dysart interest had not been 
exercised, or had failed in procuring a consulship for Harry Ffrench. 





| 

| Richard, I found, would scarcely hear his name spoken before him. 

| The second Mrs. french had lately died, without children, and by 

the conditions of her marriage settlement your grandfather’s means, 

as I have often told you, were reduced ——” 

“To Halfont Manor, a brougham, pair of horses, butler, valet, 

| and old Madeira! Grandpapa’s idea of excessive poverty.” 

Miss Jemima shifted her position. She would condemn Richard as 

flatly as she would condemn Portia with her own lips, yet could never 

listen unwounded to a word in his dispraise from others. “ All our 

ideas of riches and poverty are relative, child. The diminution in 

your grandfather's income, at all events, was such as disabled him 

from keeping up the allowance he had promised Harry when he mar- 
ried. And, Portia, I have remarked—I say it with no unkind feeling | 

towards poor Richard—I have remarked all my life, that we none of | 
us care to talk much of people towards whom we know we have been 1 
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ever so little unjust. Harry was incurably a spendthrift, your grand- 
father said. He had paid his debts until he was tired of paying them, 
and at the present moment Harry was an outlaw! The more money 
he got, the faster he would go to ruin, and the wisest course his rela- 
tions could pursue was, to leave him alone. If his wife and child 
actually came to want bread (for you were in the world now, Portia) 
he might perhaps make an effort to save himself, and then would be 
the time to help him. Meantime, let the absent prodigal’s name be 
unspoken. It was wisdom, nay, it was positive duty, to banish a man, 
leading the life that Harry had led since his marriage, from our 
hearts. 

“Well, I could not argue on such a matter,” said Miss Jemima; “I 
could not argue, and I could not deny that Richard’s sense of duty, 
however harsh, was just. Still—still a dozen years of absence had not 
moved my boy by one inch from his old place in my affection ; and so 
when the time came for my return, I just took my carpet-bag in my 
hand one winter evening, and, sending my other luggage on through 
Paris, started off, without writing to warn Harry of my visit, to 
Brussels. I travelled all night; and it was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning when I reached the house in which I had ascertained 
that my nephew and his wife lodged. An English man-servant, not 
over-polished in his address, not over-neat in his person, answered my 
ring. He inquired my business; his head upright in the air, his 
arms straight down by his side. I saw at a glance that the honest 
fellow at some time of his life had been a soldier, and felt friends 
with him at once. 

“«T want your master, I said. ‘Iam Mr. Ffrench’s aunt, now on 
my road back to India. Can I see him ?” 

“<«His Aunt Jemima?’ exclaimed the man, his face in an instant 
losing all its surly expression. 

*« His Aunt Jemima, said I; and in another minute I was shown 
into a room, half bed-room, half smoking-room—an untidy room, full 
of the smell of stale smoke, with glasses and decanters on the table, 
and a pale dissipated-looking man outstretched in an arm-chair beside 
the fire. 

“He stared at me a moment, sprang up, and caught me in his 
arms. It was Harry. He had altered so that for the first few minutes 
I felt shy at calling him by his name. Other faces I have left young, 
and at the end of a dozen years found grey and careworn, but I never 
saw any face so absolutely changed as his. By degrees, as we talked, 
and especially when anything chanced to make him smile, I might 
catch a gleam, an expression bringing back to me for an instant the 
Harry of old; then it would fade, and in its place come back the 
horrible unlikeness to my boy; the hard, set mouth, the vacant eyes, 
the hopelessness—there was the essential change—the hopelessness of 
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the face that I had left so sunny with the fairest hopes, the fairest 
promises of life. 

‘“‘T asked him about his prospects? Oh! well, he had none in par- 
ticular.—Yes, he thought he meant to go to Baden in the summer, 
unless something turned up meanwhile. About his wife? Thanks, 
she was as well as usual. Poor Portia! They did not see very much 
of each other. Portia ran about to balls and parties, which he hated, 
and was never up before noon. I should see her by-and-bye. At last 
I asked for the child—for you. 

“ Harry’s face grew brighter than I had seen it yet. ‘ Charles, go 
for the baby,’ he said, calling out to his servant, who all this time “had 
been standing in an attitude of attention just outside the door. And 
then, when we were alone, he explained to me who and what Charles 
was. An old soldier; that I must have seen at once; his soldier- 
servant, who had kept with him all the time he was in the army, had 
left it when he left, and remained with him ever since. ‘ And is now 
valet, cook, housemaid, and, as often as not, nurse, too,’ said poor 
Harry. ‘Portia can never keep her women-servants; I’m sure I 
don’t know where the fault lies, but she can’t keep them, and if it 
was not for Charles, the baby would, often enough, be badly off. 
When the nursemaid of the moment has struck, and Portia is away 
of an evening, Charles sits by the child, and gives her her bottle. I 
came in at two o'clock in the morning once, and found him at it, by 
Jove! And the baby screams to go to him from her mother, by Jove 
she does! This was the sort of way he rambled on. ‘ He’s the last 
friend I have left, is Charles! and if I apologize to him about his 
wages, is affronted and puts his hands behind him. What man of 
one’s own class, what gentleman would do as much ? 

“ Upon this he laughed ; and I thought there was less of the Harry 
I remembered in his laugh than in his face. 

“The servant came back presently, with you inhisarms. A muslin 
and lace pinafore, tied on evidently by male fingers, gave you a smart 
outside look, but your frock was torn and dirty, your socks did not 
match, your toes were through your shoes. Charles bore you aloft on 
his shoulder ; you drummed with your hands on his close-shorn head, 
and showed your little white teeth as soon as you caught sight of your 
father. I went up, holding out my arms, and you came to me. 

“<«She won’t do as much for her ladyship! cried out poor Harry.” 


CuHapter X. 


Ar this point of her story, Miss Jemima paused. 

“Why do you hesitate?” said Portia. “We have come at last to 
the part that really interests me, the description of my mother. How 
did she talk to you when you met? How was she dressed? What 
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was your first impression of Lady Portia Ffrench ? Let me hear the 
truth, and the whole truth.” 

“She told me during the first quarter of an hour of our acquaint- 
ance the whole story of her married misery, and how little she and her 
husband suited each other. She was dressed ina loose morning gown, 
hair unbrushed, slippers down at heel,” said old Miss Jemima, with 
grim veracity. “And my first impression of her was that she was 
the last woman on earth my nephew, Harry Ffrench, should have 
married. I knew nothing of the Dysart family, of the Dysart history, 
then. I did not understand that, being a Dysart, Harry’s wife must, 
by some unhappy law of transmission, be—what she was! My life had 
been passed with wives who loved their husbands and their children ; old- 
fashioned wives, to whom the words‘ home’ and ‘duty’ had a meaning. 
I found in Lady Portia a woman, as far as I could discover, without a 
rational resource, or human affection ; a woman to whom forty years 
of life had taught no wisdom ; a doll who, well-painted and seen by 
candle-light, carried off satin and diamonds with an air; in short, a 
fashionable fine lady, a Dysart! 

“And why, in God’s name, did you marry him? I asked her, 
point-blank, after listening, with my heart afire, to a list of Harry’s 
failings. 

“* Because he—I mean, because Colonel Ffrench asked me. Be- 
cause all mamma’s grand matrimonial schemes had fallen through. 
Because I was thirty-nine years old, Lady Portia answered, looking 
straight in my face with her great blue eyes. (Outwardly, you show 
not a trace of Dysart blood, as I have often told you, Portia. Your 
mother was a fair, faded woman, with a high-arched nose, a receding 
chin and forehead, a mouth that could not close over glistening prominent 
teeth.) ‘Colonel Firench liked a certain poor handle I have to my name, 
and mamma liked that I should be married, any how! And so they 
made it up between them. Harry really was a victim.’ 

“And whatever other questions I put to her, she answered in the 
same unhesitating style. There are different varieties of truthful 
people in the world, I’ve remarked,” said Miss Jemima. ‘“ To speak 
absolute unblushing truth at all times is not quite such a test of 
human character as the copy-books tell us. Harry’s wife, it seemed 
to me, was truthful partly because nature had constituted her without 
the quality of moral shyness, partly because she was too indifferent to 
everything to care whether she shocked you or not, partly because she 
had not energy for the trouble of thinking which falsehood would have 
involved! ‘The Dysarts are an awfully bad race,’ she remarked to 
me, within an hour after I first saw her. ‘So are the Ffrenches ’"—to 
my face, Portia, this to my face! ‘How could a marriage between 
members of two such families be expected to turn out decently ? 
Mamma made Colonel Ffrench believe I should some day come into 
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the half of twenty-five thousand pounds. .. And that is all in the air, 
for mamma is not certain to inherit the money herself, and if she does, 
will leave it, I’ve no: doubt, to my sister Josselin’s boy. And Colonel 
F french made mamma believe Halfont would be at his own disposal at 
his death, also that his income was derived from capital, not an in- 
surance company. We all know better now, and love each other 
accordingly. How long shall you stay? We have not a room to 
offer you. We have plenty of smart paint and gilding, as you per- 
ceive, but no bed-rooms. Charles—you have seen Harry’s detestable 
man, Charles?—folds himself up at night, and sleeps in a cupboard. 
That was a sweet dress you sent me from India,’ she ran on. ‘I sup- 
pose you haven't got any more of the kind with you?’ 

“T had brought her, not a dress, but a scarf, a Cashmere scarf, em- 
broidered in green and silver, that had been given me by a native 
woman I was able to help once in India, and was much too magni- 
ficent for me to wear. I had packed this up in my travelling bag, 
for it was as fine and soft as a cobweb, and I drew it forth and gave 
it to Harry’s wife. 

“Pale green and silver! she exclaimed. ‘The blonde colours! 
The very colours that suited her! They did not, in truth, Portia ; 
your mother was a woman who took no exercise, and her skin, by day- 
light, was not the kind of skin that green becomes. Harry coming 
in for a minute, burst out laughing at the sight of her before the 
glass, slippered, in a dressing-gown, with hair unbrushed, and wreathed 
round in my gorgeous Indian present! However, I was pleased to 
see her pleased, and during the remainder of the afternoon, until it 
was time for Lady Portia to dress for the dissipation of the evening, 
we managed to talk to each other. 

“T think, Portia, those were the longest hours of my whole life. 
For Harry’s sake I wanted, if not to like, to understand the woman 
who was his wife, the mother of his child. I tried her on every 
subject under the sun. Did she work? No,—a little. Embroidery 
got so dirty, and one could buy it from the convents nearly as cheap. 
Read? Yes, of course. But there was no remembering the different 
people’s names a minute afterwards; French books, of the two, were 
better, she thought, than English ones. The baby, I suggested, must 
be a resource to her? Well, unfortunately she did not understand 
babies, and Miss Portia seemed to know it, and preferred Charles's 
society to hers. Could she be expected to enter into rivalry with 
Charles? Brussels wasa tolerable place; just tolerable; cheaper than 
Paris, and a place where doubtful people or beggars might get some 
sort of society. She and Harry were in. . . let her consider—well, 
she in the second, and Harry in the third or lowest, Brussels set. 
Impossible to say how long it would all last. If Colonel Ffrench 
continued in his present loftily-virtuous frame of mind, and if, as was 
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extremely probable, her mother should die leaving her nothing, they 
might come, as likely as not, to actual want. All this with the same 
open eyes, the same blank truthfulness; Lady Portia lying on the 
sofa, yawning after every dozen words she spoke, and I in what you 
call my most bolt-upright frame of mind, child, and starving — 
starving !—for no one had offered me bit or sup since my arrival—by 
her side. 

“ At five o'clock Charles brought in tea. ‘Why in the world are 
you so late? said Lady Portia, sharply. ‘I’ve rung twice. Don’t 
you know I have to dress and go out to dinner ?” 

“*T have taken Miss Baby for her walk, your ladyship, said the 
man, laconically, but with perfect respect of tone. ‘And I have given 
the baby her tea, your ladyship. Miss Baby she couldn’t wait.’ 
Then he set down the tray beside his mistress’s sofa, wheeled round 
short, and marched, bolt-upright as if he had been on parade, from the 
room. 

“<A fearful creature, said Lady Portia, yawning anew. ‘If I 
could bring myself up to the exertion of hating any one, it would be 
that man. Still, he serves us for nothing. Skim-milk, instead of 
cream, again! Would you believe it, the monster gives me skim- 
milk that the child may get cream? Such are the indignities poverty 
brings one to! My dear soul, that man has been with us ever since 
our marriage, and has had just seven pounds ten shillings of wages 
during the time, so I feel I am in his power. Oh! if some good kind 
creature—yourself, say—had a spare fifty-pound note to lend me! 
What a deal of small honesty I should be able to do! what inde- 
pendence I could buy, on only fifty pounds!’ 

“T gave her, not fifty pounds, but the promise of a very much 
smaller sum, and Lady Portia kissed me, remarking, with tears in her 
eyes, that I was the only one of Harry’s relations she could endure. 
Then she went off to get ready for her dinner-party. I saw her, for a 
minute, an hour later, in her satin dress and diamonds—diamonds, she 
frankly confessed, that had been paste ages ago. ‘ Don’t forget your 
promise,’ she whispered. ‘If I’m pretty well I’ll see you in the 
morning. If not, good-bye, as you must go so soon. Don’t forget 
your promise; and, by the way, mind you address the letter Poste 
restante. Lady Portia F french, Poste restante, Brussels. Harry 
hates my having anything to do with money.’ 

“After this she went away, and Charles, when he had conducted 
his mistress to her carriage, came softly into the room, and asked me 
if I would please te see the baby asleep. Her ladyship was without 
a maid at present, he explained, as I followed him out, so he must 
make free to apologize for the untidy state of the nursery. 

“The nursery was next to poor Harry’s own room, a dark airless 
closet, neither tidy, nor over clean, and there in your little cot, the cot 
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that ought to have been at your mother’s bed-side, you lay asleep. 
You were a wonderfully handsome child, I must confess, Portia, how- 
ever you may have altered since; dark and dimpled, with cheeks like 
wild roses, and the loveliest pair of naughty lips in the world. ‘ Miss 
Baby’s a picture,’ said Charles, creeping up on tip-toe, and bending 
his stiff figure over your cot. ‘She’s the captain’s image and the 
pride of his heart. When he wakes in the morning, madam, the first 
thing he calls for is the child—even before his soda-and-brandy, poor 
gentleman. “Bring me the baby, Charles,” he says; or, “ Where’s the 
child ?” or, “ How is it I don’t hear the child’s voice?” She’s the 
captain's one delight, the faithful creature added, with a tremble in 
his voice. ‘But for Miss Baby, I don’t see what there would be to 
kept the Captain to life.’ 

“Saying this, he set down the light and left me, and throughout 
the long hours of that winter night I waited and watched alone, 
Portia, by you. I counted the hours by the different city clocks till 
past midnight ; then—it must have been getting on for two o'clock, I 
should say—then came a loud ring at the house-bell. Charles, one of 
whose many duties was evidently to sit up and have refreshment ready 
for Lady Portia, entered from Harry’s room in a few minutes’ time 
with a cup of hot soup and some bread, for which, as you may 
imagine, I felt grateful. An hour or so later poor Harry himself 
made his appearance.” 

“Don’t tell me in what condition,” interrupted Portia. “TI don’t 
want my ideal of my father spoilt. I would rather hear no further 
ill of him, poor fellow !” 

“ Your father came in not a bit less cool, less sober than I had seen 
him in the forenoon,” said Miss Jemima. “He walked up wearily to 
the table in the centre of the room, mixed himself a glass of brandy- 
and-water, drank it off at a draught, then pushed open the half- 
closed nursery door, and looked across at your cot. 

“* Aunt Jem! Good heavens, I had forgotten you were here!’ he 
exclaimed, coming up and kissing me. ‘But my memory —my 
memory’s all gone. ‘To think you should have been left here alone, 
and on this cold night, too And upon this he took me back into 
his room, with his own hands lit up the fire (Charles, by this 
time, I suppose, had folded himself into his cupboard), and, after 
making me comfortable in the easiest chair his room possessed, came 
and sat down close, just as he used to do when he was a little lad 
talking with me over the day’s troubles, by my side. 

“*T really did not mean to leave you,’ he said, ‘but you know you 
were with Portia. When people are with Portia I never seem to 
have a word to say to them, and so I went out, and some of the 


fellows at the club persuaded me to stay, the worse luck te them- 
selves !’ 
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“And then he went on to tell me he had been winning, twenty or 
thirty pounds:—‘A paltry sum,’ he added, turning out a small heap 
of gold upon the table—‘a paltry sum considering what his losses had 
been of late, but enough to give the baby a cloak, and Portia a couple 
of new dresses. She wanted them badly enough—poor Portia!’ 

“And Charles's wages!’ I exclaimed, on the impulse of the 
moment. 

“Harry looked at me sharply. ‘Portia has been asking you for 
money, he cried. ‘Don’t deny it. She asks every one who comes 
near us for money—to pay Charles’s wages! If you send her a single 
shilling I'll make her send it back; mind you that. Poor old Aunt 
Jem! He caught my hand, and held it between his own thin 
feverish ones. ‘I didn’t think we had quite sunk to fleecing you!’ 


“We sat there together till daylight,” went on Miss Jemima, after 
a minute or two; “but not even to you, Portia, not even to his child, 
could I repeat half that my poor boy told me. Harry was generous 
of spirit still. This wreck of his old fine nature still remained to him. 
He would allow no one to be blamed but himself for his misfortunes ; 
not his father, not his wife. If he had married the woman he 
loved—as I told you he could not speak of her even now without a 
change of colour—if he had married Amelia Morgan he believed his 
life would have turned out differently ; still, who should say? Every- 
thing was a chance! He had never been over-steady, and for certain 
his father only acted as any other man of the world would have done 
in hindering such a marriage. 

“<«TfT had had the real stuff of a man in me,’ he said, ‘I suppose 
I should have stuck to her, have made her marry me, and gone away, 
like Dick and the others, to Australia. For my part, I'm a fatalist. 
I turned fatalist when I heard, a few months after she had done with 
me, that she was married. Nothing a fellow can do really alters his 
life by an inch.’ While he talked he helped himself freely from the 
brandy bottle at his side. ‘I married Lady Portia because it was 
“written,” and we have been going the pace down-hill ever since, 
and nothing seems to hinder us. My father is right, I dare say, in 
stopping my allowance. Money does not help me. Im sorry for 
Portia, poor girl! She don’t love me, never did, but I'm sorry for her 
all the same. She will be better off when I’m gone, and so will the 
child—so will the child ! 

“He stopped when he had said this, and buried his face down 
between his hands. I can see him, I can see the whole room as clear 
as if it had been yesterday when we sat there, my boy and I, together, 
in the chill daybreak! At last, after a long silence, he lifted his face. 
Oh the wan, worn face that it was! In the cold morning light I 
could mark, as I had not marked the day before, how the delicate lines 
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had grown coarse, how the dark hair was streaked with white, the 
forehead furrowed with lines of premature care. I saw what a wreck 
Harry Ffrench had become, and . . . and loved him better so! 

“<« Aunt Jem,’ he said, ‘I never kept any secret from you when I 
was a small boy. I won't let you go away without telling you of a 
certain burthen I have on my mind now. It haunts me day and night. 
I tear myself from it by going into the company of other men, and it 
follows me. I come back to this solitary room of mine—'tis with me 
still. Shall I tell you what this burthen is? Well, then, I am a 
coward. I haven’t got the courage to live my life out! Now, you 
understand.’ 


“ Portia, I burst into tears. I threw my arms round his neck—I 
could do nothing else. 

“© You love me too well to argue, to preach me a sermon,’ said 
Harry, very gently. ‘And I don’t suppose any argument but coming 
into twenty thousand pounds would have much effect upon me. “Tis 
fated. Poverty to a man with a hope in life may be endurable. I 
have no hope. There’s something altogether wrong with me.’ He 
put his hand to his head again. ‘I drink brandy enough to kill a 
better man over and over again, and I keep sober. I play, and, 
whether I lose or win, I am not excited. I’ve tried every pleasure 
under the sun, and—and after the turning-point you know of, found 
them all pleasureless. The play’s over.’ 

“And the baby? I cried; ‘the child whose whole future life 
depends on you ?” 

“«The baby’s life, like mine, is written,’ said poor Harry, but a 
softer look came over his face as he said this. ‘Miss Baby prefers 
Charles to me as it is—will be much better without a father like me 
than with one. You'll care for her, Aunt Jem? Promise me when I 
die—well, then, 7f I die, that you'll care for the young one, let my 
father see her? Bring her up, if you can get hold of her, not quite 
upon the Dysart model ?” 

“T promised him, Portia. We went together into the room where 
you lay asleep, and as we bent side by side over your pillow, I promised 
Harry that, if ever you were left alone in the world, I would try to 
restore you to the place that he had forfeited in his father’s heart . 

“And having promised this, you left me with my mother,” cried 
Portia—“ left me for the first six years of my life, knowing what blood 
ran in my ill-fated veins, to become a Dysart !” 

“Until you were six years old I never dared mention your name in 
Richard’s presence,” answered Miss Jemima. “ We were quartered at 
a remote station in India at the time of—of the bitterest sorrow of my 
life. Richard never wrote to me or Lucy—we first learned through 
the newspapers what had befallen us—and it was only through indi- 
rect‘sources that I afterwards heard of the fearful horror his son’s 
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death had wrought in him. He shut himself up alone here at Halfont. 
For weeks together a servant never was allowed to leave his side. 
What rest he got was in the daytime. At night he had the candles 
lighted, and sat up, or rather, as Jekyll has since told me, would pace 
his room for hours and hours together, shuddering and turning white 
if only a board creaked, or a dead leaf beat against the pane. When 
at length he went abroad into the world again, he had so oldened that 
men scarcely knew him. I wrote, as soon as I had heart to think of 
the future, and proposed that our family should seek to get possession 
of Harry’s child. It had been his own wish, I said ; Lady Portia was 
im poor circumstances, did not care for children, and it had been 
Harry's wish, in the event of his own early death, that his father 
would take an interest in his child. 

“*T forbid you to mention Lady Portia Ffrench to me again,’ was 
Richard’s answer—how his fine firm handwriting had broken in these 
few months! ‘But for his marriage, my son would not have gone to 
ruin. His death, our shame, lie at Lady Portia’s door. I will know 
nothing of her or of her child.’ 

“The rest of my story, Portia, can be soon told. When Elliot left 
the service, I returned to England for good, and, as you know, came 
to Halfont to be Richard’s companion. For a great many months I 
never once mentioned his dead son’s name before him. At last—’twas 
one April, twilight, I remember—as we sat together, we two silent old 
people, over our silent, stately dessert, something brought me to speak 
of my three poor lads, men getting on towards middle age now, away 
in the colonies. 

“¢Harry is gone,’ said Richard, shortly. ‘ Don’t talk of the others. 
Harry is gone. I loved him better than them all. I was unjust to 
him, and he is gone. I can make up for nothing now.’ 

“T tried upon this to soften him towards his living children. I 
spoke of Lucy, of his sons, none of them so well off as to be beyond 
the necessity of his help. He scarcely seemed to hear what I was 
talking of. Harry—Harry was the one he had loved, and he was 
dead, had died in want, in dishonour, by his own hand—your grand- 


father’s face got white as stone—and there was no making up for the 
past ! 


“ At last I mentioned you. 

“<T thought I explained my feelings on that subject before,’ said 
Richard. ‘Why recur to it? What have I to do with Lady Portia 
Dysart’s child ? 

“ © You have everything to do with Harry Ffrench’s child!’ I cried, 
‘You talk of making up for the past—make up for it by showing love 
to her!’ 

“And then I spoke to him, as I had never had courage to speak 
before, of the details of my visit to Brussels. I told him of Harry’s 
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aflection for you, and of how you used to sleep at Harry’s side when 
you were a baby neglected by your mother; of his wish, too, that 
we—Richard and I, not Lady Portia—should bring you up in the 
event of his own early death. 

“ Richard’s face grew whiter and whiter. ‘The child can come to 
Halfont if you choose,’ he said at last. ‘Don’t distress me with more 
of these painful recollections. If the mother will part from her, the 
child may come, on the express understanding that the two never meet 
again. But don’t say another word to me about it till the day you 
bring her home.’ 

“Upon this grudging permission,” said old Miss Jemima, “I acted, 
and acted promptly. tichard should have no time, I determined, to 
retract his word. Thad already ascertained that Lady Portia still lived 
in Brussels, and two days after I had had my conversation with your 
grandfather, I arrived there. One of the under-waiters at the hotel 
where I stopped happened to be an Englishman, and determining to 
set about my errand that same night, I asked him, as he stood behind 
my chair at my solitary dinner, if he could get me a directory? I 
had come to Brussels in search of an English lady I had known some 
years ago, but of whose present address I was ignorant. 

“The man moved out with a quick side-step under the gaslight. 
‘Is the lady’s name Ffrench, madam? he asked, raising his hand 
respectfully to his head; and in an instant I recognised him—the 
upright soldier figure, the close-shorn soldier face—it was Charles. 
He had been thrown adrift on the world (penniless, I suspect), at the 
time of his master’s death, and had thankfully accepted the first 
chance of getting a living that offered itself. Lady Portia Ffrench 
was in Brussels still—in such a street and number, I have forgotten 
them long ago—and Miss Baby was well. He hoped I would not be 
offended, but sometimes, when her ladyship was not at home, he con- 
trived to see Miss Baby still. 

“« And I try to talk to her of the captain, madam,’ said Charles, 
under his voice. ‘ Poor Miss Baby doesn’t get much of what I should 
call mother-love from her ladyship, and when I take her a bag of 
sweets and talk to her of the captain, the child ‘ll put her arms round 
my neck and say, “'Take me away, take me away, Larly, and let me be 
your little girl, not mamma’s!” That she will, and she growing a tall 
young lady already.’” 

“Tarly !” exclaimed Portia ; “is the Charles of your story, Larly ? 
Why, I remember him better than I do my mother—a stiff, tall man, 
dressed in rusty black, and always smelling of dinner? He used to 
bring Sophie stuff in a bottle that she might not tell Lady Portia of 
his visits, and he gave me sweets; and once, on the sly, he took us 
both to the play. We sat in the pit, I on Larly’s knee, and ate 
peppermint lozenges. How I loved him! I don’t suppose I could 
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love anybody now as I loved Larly. But, alas! that attachment was 
clandestine !” 

“Portia,” cried Miss Jemima, half with temper, “I wonder if you 
were upon the brink of judgment whether it would be possible for you 
to be in earnest ? Here am I talking of things that make my heart 
bleed as I utter them, and you can jest! You are never honestly 
sorry, you are never honestly glad. You are nothing——” 

“ But the daughter of Harry F french, who had Bek the courage to 
live his life out, and of his wife,a Dy sart,” said the girl. “Oh! ‘Aunt 
Jem, if this story of yours teaches us anything, it should be a chari- 
table appreciation of my character. Don’t you see that I am neces- 
sarily nothing? not a monster of virtues, not a monster of vices, like 
the people in stories, but a poor incongruous lump, chance-kneaded, of 
contradictions. No, you don’t see it! Go on with your story, dear 
Aunt Jem, and I'll try not to interrupt you again. You came to my 
mother’s lodging—that I remember. You came into my room and 
found me, little vixen that I was, ready to tear you to pieces because I 
thought you belonged to her! and took me in your arms. I felt your 
tears on my face, I know, as you sat and clasped me! What did she 
say? In what frame of mind was Lady Portia now ?” 

“Lady Portia,” answered Miss Jemima, “ was in the only frame of 
mind in which I ever saw her: supreme indifference to everything on 
God’s earth, save the momentary excitement which helped her to 
escape from herself. My meal over, I drove straight to her house ; it 
was now between ten and eleven o’clock : and was told by the porter 
that miladi lived on the second floor, and that to-day, Friday, was 
miladi’s evening of reception. I was dressed just as I left Halfont. 
The same fashion of bonnet I wear now, Miss Portia, a black stuff 
gown of sensible length, my trav elling-bag i in my hand, and so I was 
aeeed into the midet of Lady Portia’s guests. The room where 
they were assembled was small, but finely hung i in silk and velvet, and 
full as it could hold of ornaments and filigree mirrors and bright 
colour. It smelt like a distiller’s shop; would have been whole- 
somer, I thought, that warm spring night, for open windows. A 
couple of whist-tables were going on. Near the fireplace three or 
four fashionably-dressed women, none of them in their first youth, 
stood talking to some officers in uniform; on a sofa, a little apart 
from the rest, sat Lady Portia. She was playing at cards with a 
good-looking man, some years younger than herself, an English clergy- 
man, I could see by his dress, and, as I afterwards found, a constant 
visitor at her house—the man who eventually became her second 
husband.” 

(“ And who made the remainder of her life additionally miserable 
to her,” remarked Portia in parentheses. “It is good to hear grand- 
mamma talk of Mr. Molyneux. ‘The kind of un-gowned parson who 
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does prowl about the continent, says grandmamma. ‘The kind of 
parson who would marry a Lady Portia Ffrench !’”) 

“ Well, for a second or two the glare of brilliant light, the sight of all 
these people, confused me. Then—then, Portia, I thought of that 
darkened, shame-covered past, which she had been able to forget, and 
walked straight across the room to Harry’s widow. Whatever sur- 
prise, whatever annoyance, she may have felt, Lady Portia’s reception 
of me was perfectly courteous. She acted nothing, affected nothing ; 
was not, as a worse-bred woman would have been, ashamed of me or 
of my homely dress. I had dined?—Yes. Fortunate ; I arrived on a 
Friday, the only evening of the week she was at home. Mr. Moly- 
neux—Miss Jemima Ffrench. If I did not mind, they would just 
finish this party of picquet. I understood picquet, of course?. Then 
she took up her cards, and went on with her game. 

“T sat myself down at a little distance,” proceeded Miss Jemima, 
“and watched her as she played, her fine company, no doubt, watch- 
ing me. Lady Portia’s face had not grown younger during the past 
five years. Her cheeks had fallen; her faded blue eyes told a wearier 
story than ever of the dissatisfied, listless soul within; her arms and 
neck, profusely bare, glittering with the paste diamonds I remembered, 
were the arms and neck of an old woman. Still, as I looked at her, 
I knew—knew, how shall I say? by instinct—that she had gone 
through no passionate suffering, no ordeal of pain, since I saw her 
last; her eyes had never wept, her lips had not quivered with anguish, 
over Harry’s death, over Harry’s last irreparable wrongdoing. I knew 
this, I say, and felt towards her—God pardon me!—as if she, poor, 
irresponsible, weak creature that she was, had been the cause of 
both. 

“When the game was over—Mr. Molyneux won, and something in 
his whispered remarks, in his manner as he took up his stakes, made 
me suspect how matters stood between them—when the game was 
over, your mother turned round to me. ‘Portia is grown out of 
knowledge,’ she cried, ‘and, I am delighted to say, will be a beauty. 
I wish I had been one. I should not have gone through such a life 
as mine. I should not have come to this,’ glancing round at her 
guests, ‘if I had had a nose and mouth like Portia’s.’ 

“Mr. Molyneux bent forward, and murmured something in her ear. 
‘Nonsense, nonsense!’ said your mother, blankly truthful as ever, 
and she turned from him with a look of real sadness on her face. ‘I 
never was beautiful, and my life has been a failure in consequence. 
Portia is a Ffrench ’"—this remark was addressed to me—‘ outwardly, 
at least. Her features, and complexion, and turn of head are all like 
poor Harry’s. She will be able to wear the dark colours. I’m glad 
Portia will be able to wear the dark colours when she comes out. 
Nothing so foolish as to see a mother and daughter dressed alike,’ 
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“TI got up from my chair. ‘Where is the child? I said. ‘When 
your friends are gone I shall be glad of half an hour’s talk with you. 
Till then, if you please, I will stay with the child.’ 

“And then Lady Portia also rose, and herself showed me the way 
to your sleeping-room, the room you shared with Sophie, the lady’s- 
maid. ‘You dear old soul to come and find me out!’ she said on the 
way, perfectly unchilled by my manner, which I know was freezing. 
‘I’ve never been able to thank you for the money. I received it quite 
safe. Dear me, what terrible things have happened since !—Mind the 
step; down two, and turn. You must find me aged? I’m sure I feel 
a hundred, or I should never bring myself to do—what I’m going to 
do. I'll tell you all about it when these shocking people are gone. 
There’s Portia, and,she pushed open the door. ‘ Little cat! awake, 
as usual. Por, here’s an old friend of mine come to see you.’ After 
which introduction she rustled away in her flowing silk back to her 
company, and I walked across the room, child, with what a beating 
heart, to you! 

“You were sitting up in your bed, your black eyes full of curiosity, 
your whole small figure bristling with defiance. ‘Go away, you 
cried. ‘Don’t kiss me, or I'll box you. Goaway. I want none of 
her friends here.’ 

“<*T am your friend,’ I cried, and I advanced into the light of the 
solitary candle, so that vou should better see what sort of creature I 
was. ‘I’m old Auni vcimima, papa’s Aunt Jemima, and I want you 
to live with me. Charles told me where to find you.’ 

“Portia, whatever trouble you have caused me since, in that moment 
you paid me, beforehand, for it all. You jumped out of bed—I see 
you now, with your bare, pink feet, in your little white night-dress— 
ran to me, flung your arms tight round my knees. ‘Am I to go 
away with you?’ you cried. ‘Am I to live with Larly? Is my own 
papa coming back at last ? 

“You say that you remember what came next—how I sat holding 
you in my arms, and how you felt my tears fall upon your face. 
Well, I stayed there with you long, listening to your baby chatter 
(baby chatter, intermixed occasionally with such sharp criticisms on 
your elders as almost took my breath away). At last, tired out, you 
fell asleep, and I laid you down on your pillow. Soon afterwards I 
heard the footsteps of the departing guests—Mr. Molyneux, I fancied, 
remaining later than the rest by some minutes, and by-and-bye your 
mother came in. She had taken off her glittering neckiet and ear- 
rings; her evening dress was exchanged for a dressing-gown; she 
looked fifty years old. ‘I know what you think of me,’ she cried, as I 
sat still and watched her. ‘I see it on your face. Haven't | aged 
horribly ?” 

“*T am not thinking of your age at all,’ I answered her. ‘I am 
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thinking of Harry’s child. Her grandfather wishes to see her. Will 
you let me take her back with me to England ?’ 

“* What, will Colonel Ffrench be reconciled ?’ cried the poor crea- 
ture, with a trembling lip. ‘Oh, my dear soul, say that is your errand ! 
Mamma gets stingier to me every year. I have scarce enough to 
keep up even the appearance that you see. Of course I'll let the 
child visit you. I’ve been extravagant, I’ve been everything I oughtn’t ; 
but Pll turn over a new leaf, T will, to-morrow, if Colonel Ffrench 
will only be reconciled, only make me a suitable allowance !’ 

“And then, Portia, I had to explain to her on what bitter terms 
she must give you up, if she consented to the separation at all. And 
my heart bled for her while I did so! I don’t know how it is, but, 
whatever people are, if I only get close enough to them, only hear 
their own account of themselves, I always begin to feel I must take 
their part : at a distance one may call them wicked ; near, one can only 
see them weak. Lady Portia had not been a good wife to Harry ; 
she was not even a devoted mother, or she would not have consented 
to part from you at all; still I pitied her! poor, haggard, world- 
weary woman that she was, I pitied her ! 

“* Hverything has gone against me,’ she cried, sobbing, when I had 
made her feel how final her severance must be from you, if I once 
carried you back with me to Halfont. ‘ When I was a girl, five-and- 
twenty years ago, I—loved some one, I did indeed. If they had let 
me marry him, perhaps I should have been a good woman. Instead 
of that, what was my life? Put up by mamma, season after season, 
for sale—yes, sale ; one year such a bargain falling through, the next 
another. At last, when all better chances were over, accepted, for my 
name’s sake, by Colonel Ffrench’s spendthrift son. What has my life 
been since ?” 

“* Don’t tell me,’ I interrupted. ‘I can imagine what your life has 
been. But don’t tell me.’ 

“*Oh! Tam not going to say anything bad of poor Harry,’ said 
Lady Portia. ‘He never loved me; but,as men go, he was not a bad 
husband. Harry was a man with a q cande passion. I never believed 
it till his death, poor fellow ; and then, my dear creature, would you 
believe it ? they found a curl of hair, and some school-girl love-notes 
signed “ Amelia,” in his breast! You shall have them, T’ve had all 
those sorts of things put by for you, with a paper he wrote on the 
morning of his death—my poor Harry! You were always the best 
relation we had’ (she really said this, Portia), ‘on either side. If my 
mother had had a tenth part of the feeling for me that you had for 
Harry, should I be what I am now? Cast off by my husband’s 
family and my own, sinking to the society of such people as you saw 
with me to-night, and, for the future, not even allowed to be a mother. 
I haven't loved the baby as some mothers do, perhaps,’ she went on ; 
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‘TI never was fond of children—it isn’t my nature. But Id have liked 
to be with her when she’s grown up and admired. She'll be so hand- 
some, and J shall never see her. Look at her now; look at her little 
cheek and neck.’ . . And then she threw herself down, and rested her 
cheek softly against yours, and cried over you. 

“*«T consent to let you have her,’ she said, lifting up her face at 
last ; for I sat silent, letting nature determine for her what she should 
do. ‘And I don’t think I can wonder at Colonel Ffrench determining 
to part her from me absolutely. 1 should never have been a fit com- 
panion for her. I haven't an ounce of good leftin me. And, besides,’ 
the colour flamed over her worn face, ‘I’m going to marry Parson 
Molyneux, and he doesn’t like the child. ‘Take her away the first 
thing in the morning. I’m saying good-bye to her now. It would 
kill me to see her happiness at going.’ 

“She uncovered you upon this, and kissed your little bare feet— 
God knows with what thoughts passing through her heart! Then 
very gently covered you again, and motioned to me to leave the room. 
That was the last time your mother ever saw you.” 

“And so, I suppose, ends the story ?” said Portia, as Miss Jemima 
paused. “I remember all that came next. My joy when I awoke and 
saw Sophie packing up my things, and our breakfast at the hotel, hot 
little rolls and poor old Larly to wait on us, and the journey, and 
grandpapa’s face when we arrived ; and how he turned shortly away, 
and kept to his room for a week afterwards. I remember all this, and 
also how I had to wear crape and try to look solemn years later, be- 
cause you told me Lady Portia Molyneux was dead. Aunt Jem,” and 
Portia’s face saddened into a look which, could those black eyes but 
have spoken, would for the moment have been positively tender, “I 
feel more reconciled than I ever did before to marrying poor Teddy. 
He is not clever, and he has no nobler qualities than I have myself. 
Still, money or no money, we like each other, and therefore our best 
chance, when you consider what stock we come of, is to marry. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

“T have always told you that your best chance would be to marry 
a man you loved,” said Miss Jemima. “If love, not money, had been 
thought of when each was young, the two lives I have been telling 
you of had not been shipwrecked.” 

“Let us say so,” was Portia’s answer. “Let us cheat ourselves 
into the belief that theirs, like all other lives, were not predestined for 
them. Oh! Aunt Jem,” after a minute, “if I am fated to marry 
Teddy, without money, how intensely you ought to pity him, and 
both of us! With five thousand a year my father and mother 
would probably have lived together contentedly till their lives’ end, 
while poverty ... but all these things are ‘ written,” she broke off 
lightly. “Our best wisdom is to enjoy the hour that we live, and 
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not look forward too keenly to the future. To the day, the evil 
thereof.” 

She kissed Miss Jemima as she spoke, and ran away upstairs with 
a flush of genuine animation upon her face. Whatever presented life 
in vivid dramatic contrasts before Portia Ffrench, had power, for the 
instant, to evoke sympathy from her emotion-craving nature. And 
precisely to this extent Miss Jemima’s story had affected her. Poor, 
broken-down, outlawed Harry F french, drugging honour, manhood, 
conscience, with brandy ; deliberately resolving not to live life out, yet 
. having his baby’s nursery beside his room, with womanish gentleness 
tending the child whose whole existence he did not seruple to darken 
by the act of his own hand: Lady Portia, in her forlorn, haggard 
middle-age, crying over the little daughter who was to have worn the 
dark colours, yet parting with that daughter that she might herself 
marry Parson Molyneux: the Brussels lodging: miladi’s receptions: 
miladi’s paste diamonds—Portia could see it all! 

“We go to the bad artistically, if we do nothing else,” she thought, 
looking long at her own handsome face in the glass when she had 
reached her room. “ Dysart and Ffrench alike, we know how to tread 
the down-hill road with an air, and that is something. Oh Teddy! 
my poor little Teddy! in ten years’ time what story, I wonder, of 
graceful shame, of picturesque ruin, will have to be recorded of us ?” 











What Married Men would Do. 


Suppose that all the bonds, ties, and connections at present existing 
through marriage were suddenly to be sundered—suppose that all the 
married people, and unmarried people too, were free to form what new 
combinations they desired—suppose, in short, that, without damage 
done to moral or social order, every existing, imminent, or possible 
marriage were to be quashed, upon one particular day, and people 
allowed to form, on the following day, new combinations for the rest of 
their lives—how many of the old combinations would be revived? We 
propound the question in no cynical mood whatever; and certainly 
without the least notion that such an abrogation of marriage is de- 
sirable or probable. But, as a mere speculation, imagine that every 
married man and woman were legally and morally permitted, to-morrow 
morning, to go and marry somebody else; and then try to anticipate 
the extraordinary results of such a social convulsion. That a very 
large number would rejoice to have their present bonds annulled, is 
certain. That a large number would, after their past experiences, be 
mortally afraid of marrying again, is probable. That some husbands 
and wives, who had hitherto been remarkable for their affectionate 
bearing towards each other in public, would seize the first moment to 
fly asunder, is also probable. That not a few would leave their spouses 
and marry other people’s spouses similarly set free, is, we regret to 
believe, possible. And that a large proportion of the people who thus 
would rush into new combinations, would in a short time begin to 
regret them, and to wish for a return of the old state of affairs, we may 
take for granted. 

Fully to realise the speculation, we must concede absolute freedom 
to every man and woman, ‘There shall be no questions of marriage- 
settlements or the care of children intervening. Like sparrows in 
spring time, all our worthy neighbours shall pair off according to their 
free personal whim, caprice, liking, or love. Allowing six months for 
the necessary routine of courtship and marriage, let us now step down 
into some country village, and see the results of the General Election. 
At the outset we learn that, in the lower ranks of society, some hu- 
miliating scrimmages have taken place. Notwithstanding the legality 
of the proceeding, and despite the fact that they themselves have 
married some one else, many wives were provoked into wreaking 
vengeance on their former husbands when these had shown symptoms 
of preference for this or that neighbour. Occasionally, too, the new 
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wives had suffered in face and person. But our first business is with 
the rector, an amiable man, who used to have the most amiable wife, 
assisting him in all his duties (they did say that she wrote his sermons 
for him) and superintending the whole parish in a motherly, efficient 
manner. Her generosity in the matter of antibilious pills and advice 
was condoned by the readiness with which she gave a bottle of port 
wine or a goodly package of corn-flour to any labourer whose wife or 
child was sick. And now, lo! the rector has married the pompous 
and starched old maid who owns half the parish—who uses soft sugar 
at her own table, and, out of pure, callous spite, will not allow a bird 
or a hare to be killed on her land; while the rector’s poor wife has 
transferred her antibilious pills to the parlour of the Royal Crown, 
the master of which is her lawful husband. She and he still go to 
her former husband’s church; and, during the whole sermon (the 
sermons are duller since she left), she never keeps her mute, reproachful 
eyes from his face, except it be to direct a glance of withering scorn 
upon her successor, the prim lady who now performs on the small 
organ over which she used to preside. The landlord of the Royal 
Crown is a jolly red-faced man, who does a bit of farming; and as his 
fields abut on the fields and covers of the rector’s present wife, he, 
the farmer, it is well known, is not averse to his servants doing a little 
snaring and night-shooting of pheasants from his side of the hedges. 

But the doctor! Now the scandalous of Henley-on-the-Marsh un- 
derstand why some one was always sick at the mill, despite the miller’s 
protestations that every soul in the house, to use his own rather inap- 
propriate expression, was sound, wind and limb. Now they understand 
why the miller’s wife was always complaining of sicknesses which she 
could not define—why the doctor, whenever he was wanted, was sure 
to be at the mill, where he seemed to spend half his life. For now 
the miller’s wife has become the doctor’s wife, while the fat miller 
has married one of his maids. Be sure Henley-on-the-Marsh says no 
good of her. 

But Henley-on-the-Marsh is still speaking of the grand dramatic 
episode of the General Election. It is the romance of the parish, and 
the parish is proud of it, and never ceases to talk of it. Some eight 
years before the great convulsion, the gentleman who owned the other 
half of the parish, which did not belong to the old maid, had a very 
pretty daughter, and this daughter, it was well known, used to meet, 
a great deal oftener than was at all necessary, the schoolmaster’s son. 
In fact, they had engaged themselves to each other; although the 
youth with the long hair and the soft grey eyes did not know very 
well how he should ever be able to support himself and her. The same 
idea occurred to the young lady’s father when first he heard of this 
disgraceful conduct on the part of his daughter; and, in a twinkling, 
she was whipped off to Alsace, there to stay with an uncle of hers, 
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forbidden to see or correspond with this poor young man, and gene- 
rally warned to alter the tenor of her life. She remained in Alsace ; 
he went to sea, in a vessel commanded by his uncle. A few years 
afterwards she was brought back to Henley-on-the-Marsh, and, having 
been in some degree educated to a notion of the duties of her position, 
was, shortly thereafter, married to a rich and middle-aged person in 
the neighbourhood, who had retired from farming just w vhen that pro- 
fession began to cease to pay. So she bore her fate bravely and meekly; 
and, always alone, she went about the villagers’ cottages, and was quite 
as officious and kindly in that parish as the rector’s wife was in this. 
She was so very modest and gentle that nobody envied her; so very 
pretty, and kind, and wisely considerate, that everybody loved her. 
She spoke in terms of the highest respect of her husband; and she 
made herself most agreeable to his guests when there was a hunting- 
breakfast at his house, and all the big farmers of the district strode 
about her dining-room and drank champagne out of tumblers. In fact, 
she was a paragon of all womanly virtues; and she possessed this one 
virtue which was more than womanly—she never complained. 

When the eve of the General Election arrived, there was, of course, 
much canvassing of the probable results of the morrow. Certain of 
these were already assured. It was known that Mrs. A. would at 
once throw down her marital chains with joy; it was received as 
certain that the vicar and his wife, being so much ‘alike in amiability, 
would not separate; and it was imagined that the miller was a great 
deal too fat and lazy to think of changing. No one, however, thought 
of the young Mrs. Barton, whose meek, calm eyes were supposed to be 
assurance that no flighty notion could ever come into her head; how- 
ever shameful it was thought that her boor of a husband neglected her. 

Here the story-tellers of Henley-on-the-Marsh paused ; considering 
a moment of reflection necessary for your properly comprehending the 
position. 

The General Election happened to fall on a late autumn morning 
that was raw with mist, and had a scent of dried brambles in the air. 
But when the sun did come up out of the smoky east, a wonderful red 
light lay along the Henley valley, making brick gables glow, turning 
withered maple leaves to fire, and colouring the tall hedges along the 
lanes. It was a very beautiful morning; but a great deal too raw to 
be out; for the mist seemed to rise out of the low, wet meadows, and 
seize you about the throat. Now, what brought Mrs. Barton out on 
such a morning ? The people of Henley-on-the-Marsh knew nothing of 
“Wahlverwandtschaften,” and never dreamed of invisible cords—finer 
far than the bejewelled spider-webs of this autumn morning—that 
could draw together people from the end of the earth. But the people 
could see ; and they were early abroad on this eventful morning, won- 
dering what strange events might turn up. 
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If you stand on the slope rising up to the church of Henley-on-the- 
Marsh, you can see Mr. Barton’s house easily. It is possible that a 
good many people went up to the churchyard, on this morning, with 
a vague idea that there something specially supernatural might happen; 
but, at all events, a goodly number were there, and they each and all 
saw Mrs. Barton leave her husband’s house. She was dressed in black, 
her father having died some eight months before. The simple and 
graceful figure crossed the low-lying meadows, walking slowly, face 
bent to the ground, apparently in meditation. She looked neither 
to the right nor to the left; and so she could not see what the other 
people saw. She could not see a young man, all blue and gold, upon 
the far highway, who shaded his eyes with his hands, and gazed down- 
wards in her direction. She could not see him suddenly leap over the 
hedge, bound straight through and over a couple of fields of wet turnips, 
clear a small brook between the turnips and the meadows—and then— 
and then the Henley-on-the-Marsh people heard the echo of a scream, 
and they saw the slender figure in black quite smothered in the arms 
of this figure in blue and gold, and they had a dim notion of the sort 
of talk that was going on between these two. All which ‘resulted in 
Mrs. Barton being now the happy wife (with such a different expression 
in her meek eyes!) of a real, live, beautiful commander in the navy, 
who was once a schoolmaster’s son. And, with the ending of the tale, 
Henley-on-the-Marsh heaves a sympathetic sigh. 

Imagine, too, the odd marital freaks which would occur in a London 
square. No.5 and No.7 suddenly change mistresses, while No. 8 
receives a new mistress, and is sorry to see the old one unwilling to 
go. The gaunt colonel who visits at No. 10 whips off the lady of the 
house ; while her husband does not seem to prosper in his suit with 
the widow opposite. And imagine the excuses that so many men 
would invent for the sudden desertion of their companion for many 
years ! 

“My dear, I never had the heart to tell you, but I always did dis- 
like the colour of your hair.” 

“ Why did you marry me, then ¢ 

“Why, you know, Effie Langston had just thrown me over, and I 
was ready to marry anybody, and, you know, you half-proposed to 
me—— 

“ Wretch! And now you will go and marry that girl Langston, 
with the aflected smirk, and consumption in the family, as you know 
well enough.” 

“T mean to—if Effie is not married already. But the idea of her 
remaining unmarried for ten minutes, if she could get anybody for a 
husband, is absurd——” 

“And anice creature for you to make your wife. However, go, sir! 
Major Hatterton will see that I am not allowed to perish of hunger.” 
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“Ah! [with weak spite] I thought he would become your euardian 
~ angel.” 

Then the disappointments of jilted lovers. Of course every jilted 
lover imagines that his fickle friend of former days has long ago 
repented her of that precipitate marriage which plunged him into 
despair. He sits at the fire by night, and pictures to himself a weary 
wife, also sitting by the fire, and thinking sadly of her old lover. “If 
it were only possible,” he sighs to himself, “for her to annul that 
hateful marriage, would she not come to me, and beg for forgiveness, 
and for a little of the great love I used to lay at her feet in the olden 
time ?” She swst be miserable, since she has not married him. Every 
disappointed lover will tell you that his lady-love is “ mated with a 
clown,” and he speaks of her in tones of tender compassion, and wishes 
to his friends that he could do something to make her happy. And 
so, When he hears*of this great day of universal freedom, his soul 
leaps within him. The poor Andromeda has been chained so long to 
the rocks ; but now the gallant Perseus cleaves the green sea towards 
her, blowing the white foam from his lips, and laughing in joyous 
anticipation of his victory and her enraptured embrace. 

We will say that the modern Perseus drives up to Andromeda’s 
door in a Hansom cab. Having sent up his card, he walks, hat in 
hand, into the drawing-room. A few minutes afterwards, Andromeda 
enters, calm, cold—with a smile on her face, certainly, but yet the 
formal smile with which women greet visitors whom they don’t wish 
to see. 

“ He is not at home ?” asks Perseus, eagerly. 

“He? Whom?” she asks, withdrawing a step, and regarding him 
with a smile as deadly cold as that of the sea-dragon ; “do you mean 
my husband ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is not at home.” 

“Ah, Polly, have we met at last!” he exclaims, passionately. 
“ After so many years of bitterness—after so many days and nights of 
cruel memories—haye we met at last—free to do as our own hearts 
wish ? And now, dearest, you will recompense my long affection——” 

“Mr. Perseus,” she says, in a stately way, yet retreating towards 
the door, “ you are very kind; but I’m not aware that I have given 
you cause to imagine I wished to change my husband. On the con- 
trary, I have never thought of such a thing; and—and—I wish you 
good — 

having known me, to decline 
On. a range of lower ‘feelings and a narrower heart than mine,” 
mumurs the miserable Perseus, as he jumps into his cab again, and 
incoherently orders the cabman to drive him to the devil. 

There is no doubt, in such an eventuality, that married people 
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would profit by the great experience of each other which marriage has . 


given them. It does not at all follow that such experience must 
necessarily be disappointing. As a general rule, marriage destroys 
idealisms; but these idealisms are the fruit of ignorance or want of 
insight, for which the person idealised is not responsible; while mar- 


riage, on the other hand, reveals, more frequently than is supposed, , 
graces of character and disposition which were never dreamed of. 


The artist, or author, or man of science, who, pursed up with intellectual 
pride, half-pities his own folly in marrying the girl whose pretty face 
has bewitched him, who rather fancies he is throwing himself away 
on a mere society girl, who has not the brain ever to be his close 
companion—finds himself, in a year or two, slowly discovering the 
wonderful facets of a pure and keenly sparkling mind that lay under- 
neath the young wife’s almost babyish manner.g He begins to be 
astonished by her womanly prudence; by her strength of character, 
her fortitude, her forbearance ; by the utterly unselfish love which she 
offers him, as a poor gift scarcely worthy of his acceptance. Perhaps 
the husband was not so profound an intellectual analyst as he imagined 
himself to be, and wholly failed to perceive the worth of his wife 
when he married her; perhaps marriage was the process necessary to 
develop, sustain, and render permanent and endurable these beautiful 
qualities. The effect of marriage on the character of a woman is very 
great; and it is this development which would be taken into account 
if everybody were free to marry everybody else. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry marry three sisters. In their period of maidenhood the girls 
were scarcely distinguishable from each other in point of temper, 
inclination, and disposition. Half-a-dozen years afterwards a wonder- 
ful change is apparent. It is now clear that Tom, the big, good- 
natured soldier, ought to have married Dick’s wife, who is a handsome, 
dull-headed, quick-tempered woman, fond of gaiety, and passionately 
devoted to horses; whereas Dick the clergyman, with his grand 
idealisms of self-abnegation, with his studious habits and morbid 
sensitiveness, instead of having such a wife, should have married her 
sister, the pious, charitable, literary little woman whom Tom the 
soldier finds so preposterously dull. That Harry the stockbroker 
should have found a suitable mate makes the proper proportion of 
decently successful marriages—one out of three. 

That girls are so uncommonly like each other is partly due, doubt- 
less, to the modesty of the period, which prevents their doing or 
saying anything prononcé, and partly to the formality of their 
training, the highest virtue of which is propriety, or the art of being 
like other people. Besides, it must be honestly confessed that most 
men marry for some outward personal attraction, which is either there 
or imagined to be there. Whatever character may happen to lie 


underneath is taken on chance, and discovered afterwards, when the | 
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freer atmosphere and larger opportunities of marriage bring forth 
these latent peculiarities. To any man who is past the idealising 
period of life, the talk of girls is, as a rule, insufferably insipid; if you 
want brightness, wit, sarcasm, frank good nature, or even lofty philan- 
thropic aspirations, you must seek the society of married women. 
Not only, therefore, does a man gain experience of his own wife during 
a few years of marriage, but he is able to judge of the character of 
other women who have married in the same time. He sees what a 
remarkably cheerful wife his cousin has got, now that the girl, removed 
from the tyrannical gloom of her aunt’s household, has thrown off the 
oppressive, frigid dryness of her old manner. He sees how another 
friend has married the girl whom he, at one time, very much wished 
to marry; and how she has fallen into religious monomania, and is 
miserable, and keeps every one around her miserable, because she is 
troubled about the doctrine of election. All these various experiences— 
and innumerably more, which every reader must be aware could be 
culled from his own immediate cirele—would tell upon such a general 
shifting of conditions as that we mention. The new combinations 
formed in this gathered light of experience would be, without a doubt, 
a little surer than those at present existing. 

But would they be in the least degree more satisfactory as social 
adjustments? Would they allow the men and women to marry off 
more evenly than they do at present? Quite the reverse. At present 
we have two or three men wanting to marry the same woman; then 
we should have twenty. Increased knowledge would so exhibit this 
or that woman’s qualities that all the men of her acquaintance would 
determine to marry her. At present, as we say, girls are married 
pretty much on chance. We do not know what sort of wives they are 
likely to make; and it is a wise provision of nature to throw an 
idealistic glamour over us, and them at this particular period, so that 
we are encouraged to take the risk. Nature kindly shuts our eyes as 
we leap over the precipice. But if we could anticipate the experience 
of the next dozen years, and see that Clara, whom we marry, would 
turn out a slovenly and ill-tempered person, and that Julia, whom we 
only think of marrying, would turn out a brilliant and fascinating 
woman, an admirable mother, a generous friend, a witty and pleasant 
companion, of course we should marry Julia. Something of the same 
kind would ensue from sudden concession of freedom of choice. By 
that time Julia’s wifely qualities would be developed, patent, admired 
of everybody ; and on the very morning of the new era you would 
find her with twenty or thirty suitors. Now, for twenty men to wish 
to marry one woman involves a disturbance of the numerical marrying 
relations of the sexes ; and this disturbance indefinitely extended would, 
under such a condition of affairs, precipitate the most terrible cata- 
strophes, 
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We hinted that one in three might be taken as the proportion of 
wholly successful marriages—in which both parties are pleased with 
their choice, remain through life the fastest friends, and preserve 
intact the love that first drew them together. And yet, if absolute 
freedom to form new combinations were granted, we believe that a 
large majority of married couples would remain as they are. Use 
and want have an immense deal to do with one’s comfort. Sheer habit 
would keep together a man and woman who long ago had lost that 
special tenderness for each other which marked their lover-period. 
Perhaps neither is so sensitively anxious for affection as to care much 
about its absence; and is quite willing to regard quiet, comfort, and 
friendly interchange of obliging offices as all that is necessary to render 
married life happy. But, in any case, the majority of married people 
would rather remain as they are, if only through the dread of the 
bother of separating. How do they know that they would better their 
condition? Besides, the thought of parting would suddenly bring into 
relief a thousand excellences of mind and character in their partner 
which they had quite overlooked. A schoolboy recognises the value 
of his penknife only at two periods—when he gets it, and when, after 
a more or less protracted space of indifference, he loses it. The ad- 
mirable manner in which a widow will forthwith discover the ‘most 
exalted virtues in the character of her husband, the moment he is dead, 
although she was constantly complaining of him while he was alive, 
may be taken as an indication of the position of a woman to whom 
separation from her husband is offered. The legal separations, which 
at present take place, are generally cases in which gross cruelty has 
intervened. But when a woman has nothing against her husband but 
a vague consciousness that he is not the Admirable Crichton she fancied 
him to be before their marriage, she is not likely, on that ground, to 
accept her freedom. A fresh General Election of husbands and wives 
would produce some startling individual results; but it would leave us 
married pretty much as we are now, with the same quiet content, or 


weak aspiration for another and better condition which we cannot very 
clearly define. 
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Mr. Srrerron looked down into his young wife’s face : 

“You are such a generous little darling, Lily, there is no getting 
you to see faults in others.” 

“Oh! Gilbert, it is not that.” She held up her sweet mouth to kiss 
him, standing almost on tiptoe. “I find plenty of fault with other 
people—only not with Giulia. Ah! if you only knew her as I do— 
she is so loving, so fond; but you will find out her goodness in time; 
you can’t help it, for you will let me have her here often ; won’t you, 
darling ?” 

But though Mrs. Stretton’s brown eyes were very tender as she spoke, 
her husband said “ Yes,” against his will. He could not help it, but 
he had taken a great dislike at first sight to his wife’s beautiful friend. 

He and Lilian had scarceiy been married a month; they had just 
decided to spend some weeks longer in the charming Neapolitan villa 
they now inhabited, and only that very morning, while they still lingered 
over their late breakfast, the Marchesa di Riveredo had been announced, 
and Gilbert Stretton had seen his wife rise impetuously, and throw her 
arms round the lady who entered. 

“Tt is Giulia, Gilbert ; my own darling Giulia Larini.” 

And then Mr. Stretton remembered to have heard of a Signora Larini 
and her daughter, who had spent six years of exile in England. The 
daughter had been Lilian’s dearest friend, and after her return to Italy 
had corresponded with her till she married an Italian nobleman much 
older than herself. 

But the Marchesa was a widow now. She was living on one of her 
estates a few miles from Naples, and had just learned that a Mr. and 
Mrs. Stretton were residing at the Villa Burcano. She had heard of 
Lilian’s marriage, and she had come to claim a revival of friendship. 

Lilian was full of delight ; she could talk of nothing but Giulia. 

“She is more beautiful than ever, and her manners are perfect ; so 
soft, and yet sometimes so full of charming naiveté. I reaily am so 
happy I don’t know what to do,” said the young girl to herself. 

Lilian had never seen Italy till now; all was new and delightful. 
The weather had been glorious; a deep blue sky reflected its own depth 
of colour into the broad expanse of sea. From the verandah in which 

she sate, festooned with grape and fig vines, she could follow the wind- 
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ings of the coast, dotted with white villas, here and there groups of 
cottages clustering together, in front of them browa-limbed, half- 
clothed children at play. 

“T thought yesterday it was impossible to be happier when I sate 
here with Gilbert ; and yet it seems as if Giulia’s return to me had 
made life still brighter.” 

Gilbert Stretton listened silently to his wife’s raptures; but that 
night, after she left him, he lingered out in the verandah, and, while 
he watched the moonlight, he asked himself what could have given him 
this strong repugnance to Lilian’s friend. 

She was very beautiful, tall and stately, with the fully-developed 
form of a true Roman woman; her cameo-like head was magnificently 
set, and crowned with massive coils of shining black hair; her com- 
plexion had that wonderful méte whiteness one seldom sees in English 
women, and her eyes were marvellous. There was thought in them, 
and an almost regal dignity; but, overmastering these expressions, there 
was a depth of passion that had attracted Mr. Stretton’s attention. 

“ T hate vehement women,” he said to himself, as he watched the 
reflection of the moon on the water, broken by each rippling wavelet ; 
“ they are always restless and exacting; this Marchesa will be sure to 
tyrannise over a sweet gentle creature like Lilian ; besides, I don’t want 
any one to come between me and my darling. Why do we stay here, 
away from England, if it is not to be all in all to each other?” He 
went on smoking his cigar; he had given two reasons for his dislike, 
but he had not given the true one. He would have called himself a 
coxcomb for owning it. In his. heart, Gilbert Stretton had shrunk 
from the intense, unfeigned admiration the Marchesa’s first glance at 
him had expressed... . . 

Weeks passed on, and still the fine holiday weather lasted. The 
Marchesa drove over more than once a week to see her friend; but, 
although the journey was fatiguing, she invariably refused Lilian’s 
invitations to stay at the villa. 

“ T do believe, Gilbert, it is because you never join in inviting her,” 
Lilian said, half sadly. 

And the next time she came he struggled against his disinclination, 
and seconded Lilian’s invitation. 

Madame di Riveredo accepted at once very graciously, and she 
arrived next day at the Villa Bureano. 

In the evening the Marchesa had gone to her room, and Stretton 
and his wife were sitting in the verandah of the sala. 

“ There is no limit to happiness, I see,” said Mrs. Stretton. She 
tried to look very wise as she spoke, but irresistible delight peeped out 
of her soft brown eyes. “ Do you know, Gilbert ”—she clasped both 
hands round his arm—* that I can hardly contain myself when I watch 
you and Giulia beginning to like each other? You see now the truth 
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of what I have always said about her—she only wants a little love and 
kindness, and she is ready to give her whole heart in return.” 

“ But I don’t want her whole heart.” 

“ No, because you have got a silly little wife to love you. But 
think of poor Giulia, left alone in the world: do you know, darling, 
that she has not one near relation, except some old tiger of an uncle in 
the Apennines ?” 

“ She has your love, Lilian, and that is enough to content any man, 
or woman either.” 

He bent down his head to hers. Neither of them heard the window 
above them close; if they had heard it, they must have remembered 
that the Marchesa’s bed-room overlooked the same prospect as their 
favourite verandah. 

Next morning brought letters. 

“ Don’t you think letters are very tiresome things, Giulia? If there 
is anything horrible in this world it is the having to write a letter—I 
never know what to say or how to say it.” 

The Marchesa smiled—she had such an exquisite smile, a mixture 
of melancholy and brightness. 

“ You are maligning yourself, as usual, dear child. You must once 
surely have found a pleasure in answering letters?” And she glanced 
slightly at Lilian’s husband. 

“ Ah! no, you are quite mistaken; is she not, Gilbert? One of the 
great charms of our engagement was that we saw each other so often. 
There was no time for correspondence ; and as we are never, never 
going to be separated, we shall probably not exchange a love-letter in 
our lives.” 

Giulia smiled again, but she looked incredulous. 

Gilbert Stretton had heard his wife’s last words, and he pushed an 
open letter across to her. 

“T don’t know what you will say, Lilian. Fergus Mackenzie tells 
me he has given up his plan of coming to us here. He leaves Rome 
to-morrow, and unless I meet him there I have no chance of seeing 
him before he starts for New Zealand. In his state of health, I feel 
that this parting may be a final one.” 

“ But I could go too? Ohno! I see that would be useless. But 
Gilbert, dear, you would not be away long ?” 

“ By starting at once, that is to say, in two hours’ time, I might be 
here again by evening the day after to-morrow; but I will not go if 
you dislike being left alone here, Lilian.” 

“ Alone? you forget I shall have Giulia. Oh no! I would not have 
you disappoint poor Mr. Mackenzie for the world—such friends as you 
have been. I will go and tell Benson about your things.” 

Mrs. Stretton ran away upstairs, and then the Marchesa, with a 
bright glow on her usually pale cheeks, turned to Gilbert, and told 
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him, with a warmth he felt he little deserved, how rejoiced she should 
be to watch over his Lilian during his absence. 

“ She is all I have to love me now,” said the musical, thrilling voice, 
and those dark velvet eyes were raised to his with a timid and beseech- 
ing earnestness that touched him strangely. It was as if she had 
known his doubts and dislike, and strove to deprecate both. 

He thanked her heartily with a warmth of manner that plainly 
touched her, for he saw tears in the bright beautiful eyes as he ended. 

His preparations were soon made. He said good-bye to the Mar- 
chesa, and, meeting again that same wistful, half-assured look, by a 
sudden impulse he raised her hand to his lips. 

He would have been sorry for yielding to it if he had seen how pas- 
sionately the Italian lady pressed her hand to her own lips as he 
hurried out to the little room where Lilian stood waiting for him. 

“ You need not mind leaving me a bit, my own! You know I have 
never had a sister or brother, and now that I have lost papa, and have 
no one of my own people left, Giulia seems quite to be mother and 
sister too. Do you know, darling, that if anything ever happened to 
me, I should like her to manage everything just as a sister would ?” 

He stopped her mouth with kisses. It was very hard to leave her ; 
now it came to the point, he hardly found courage. 

“T will not ask you to write, my Lily, my precious wife! You 
shall hear of my safe arrival, and you will see me again soon after.” 


“ Giulia, I don’t know what has come to you; one would think 
Gilbert was your husband, and you moped for him. I believe you are 
tired of being alone with me, and it is scarcely a day and a half since 
he went away.” 

The last words were spoken wearily, and the fair young face was 
sad and thoughtful. 

Lilian did not look towards the Marchesa—she did not see the 
crimson flush overspread her face for a moment, and then leave it more 
colourless than it had been. Before her silence could be remarked, 
Giulia was answering her friend : 

“ You must forgive me, my dear child, if I have seemed dull ; my 
spirits, since my mother’s death, are very unequal. It comforts me 
that my sadness has not infected you, Lilian. I could not have hoped 
to see you so gay in your husband’s absence. Ah! that is the best of 
you English ; either you do not feel as we southern women do, or 
you have a strange power of controlling affection.” 

She fixed her bright dark eyes on Mrs. Stretton ; she was trying to 
read her true feelings, but Lilian’s frank nature was too open for her 
friend’s comprehension. 

Mrs. Stretton looked up at her, sorrowful and puzzled. 

“ Have I been gay? I did not know it. My heart has not been 
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gay, Giulia. But where is the use of trying to be duller, and get a 
long pale face by the time he comes home? Come along, Carlo,” and 
she ran down the steps of the verandah, followed by her little greyhound. 

“ T am too much vexed with Giulia to stay with her. How little 
she understands me! Oh! my darling, my darling ! how can she say 
I am happy, when my heart is almost breaking for want of you? If 
I had known it would have been so hard to bear, I believe I could not 
have let you go.” 

She had tried to bear up against what she had told herself was a 
childish foreboding ; but now, when she reached the stone garden-seat, 
where Gilbert had so often sat beside her, she burst into passionate 
weeping. 

A huge evergreen oak overshadowed her, and the Italian lady could 
not witness an agitation which might have checked her scorn. 

She stood still just as Lilian had left her, except that she seemed to 
dilate with the vehemence she had now no cause to restrain. 

** And he thinks himself beloved, and he is content with a heart 
like this! It is impossible ; or, if he seems to be content, it is because 
he knows no better. His soul has never been awakened to ardour by 
a passion which would lose its life in his. Love! if she loved him she 
would droop and fade as a flower fades placed where the sun cannot 
reach it. Love! it sickens me to hear her name him !” 

She clasped both hands over her forehead, and walked up and down 
the room—up and down, pacing the whole length with the firm elastic 
tread of the women of her country. 

It had grown dusk before Mrs. Stretton came in. The Marchesa 
was not in the sala. She inquired for her, and was told that she felt 
tired, and begged Mrs. Stretton to excuse her absence. 

Lilian reproached herself, and a sweet penitent expression came inte 
her eyes as she stood hesitating whether she should go and seek her 
friend. 

“ Never mind ; I will make it up to her to-morrow. It was much 
better to run away as I did. When I am vexed with any one, it is 
always soon over if I am left alone. If I had stayed in doors just 
then, Giulia and I should have quarrelled.” 

She went upstairs to bed, followed by her maid, an Italian recom- 
mended to her by the Marchesa. ‘The tender little heart was very 
heavy at thought of the miles that lay between her and Gilbert ; but 
to-morrow a letter must come in the morning, and, perhaps, he might 
come back in the evening. 

“ It is strange that this sounds s SO impossible while I say it—strange 
and silly, too—that I cannot believe he is coming back. I knew I was 
not clever, but I did not fancy I could be such a little goose as this, 
Why, other women’s husbands go away often, and they think nothing 
of it. I believe Gilbert would be almost angry if he could see me now.” 
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The anxious little heart fought bravely against the strange, sombre 
presentiments of evil that had been slowly gathering strength all day. 
She tried to sleep, but she awakened again, terrified by some shadowy 
dream, the full meaning of which she had not been able to grasp. 
That it had been alarming, her beating heart and ague-like terror 
revealed. Morning found her pale and unrefreshed ; but she rose early 
—she wanted to be downstairs when the letters arrived. The Mar- 
chesa was not in the sala, and the fragrant morning air came in 
refreshingly at the open windows. 

“ T shall get rid of my headache in the open air,” said Lilian, “ and 
be in again long before the letter comes.” 

She had hardly passed down the verandah steps when the Marchesa 
appeared. She walked up to the window, following Lilian with her 
eyes as she went down to a terrace at the bottom of the garden. There 
was a very scornful look on the Italian lady’s face, and she turned 
quickly away. She went through the entrance hall, down the steps 
of the portico, and then, wrapping a shawl round her head, walked 
carelessly towards the voad that led to Naples. She had not far to go. 
Coming to a sudden turn in the road, she found herself face to face 
with a man with a leather pouch at his waist. The Marchesa signed 
to him to stop, and the man obeyed, bowing low to the stately lady. 

“You have letters for the padrona ?” and she stretched out her hand. 

The man hesitated. 

“ There is but one letter, and——” 

“ Give it to me; I have come to fetch it for the Signora Stretton.” 

She kept her hand outstretched, and her eyes fixed on the man’s 
face. He delayed an instant or two longer, but the will in those bright, 
stedfast eyes compelled his acquiescence. He drew a letter out of his 
bag, and gave it her. 

“ This is the only letter for Villa Bureano? You are not going 
there ?” 

The man shook his head, and seemed inclined to return to Naples. 

Giulia stood in his way. 

“ Did the Signor Stretton, the padrone of the Villa Burcano, order, 
then, that all his letters should be sent on to the villa ?” 

“ Si—si—Signora.” The man spoke impatiently ; he was ina hurry 
to be gone. 

“ Well, then ”—the Marchesa paused, pressing the letter tightly 
between her slender fingers—* the padrona does not wish them sent 
until further orders. If she wants them, a servant will go into Naples 
to fetch them.” 

The man nodded, and turned on his steps. He was glad to be 
released—glad also that he should not have to toil along the hot dusty 
road to-morrow. 

Giulia stood still, with the letter in her hand. She looked round 
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her. The road was very lonely at this spot; high banks on each side 
shut out distant objects—it was impossible that the courier’s approach 
could have been seen from the villa. 

Up to this moment no defined purpose had developed itself from 
the tumult of jealous anger that raged in Giulia’s heart, but the touch 
of the letter suggested one. Wild and impracticable it seemed at first, 
but the vehement nature welcomed the difficulties she foresaw for the 
excitement and perhaps joy their mastery promised. She looked down 
again at the letter, and then deliberately removed the seal. As she 
read the contents, the troubled look which had clouded her face ever 
since Gilbert’s departure vanished, and in its place came a proud exul- 
tation, and then an expression of passionate love. She tore the letter 
into fragments, and seemed about to cast it from her; then she sud- 
denly kissed the torn pieces, and replaced them in the envelope. 


Tt is just a week since Lilian passed that sleepless night at the 
Villa Burcano—and still Mr. Stretton has not returned. He is on his 
way home now, and he hopes to reach the villa late in the evening. 
He had told Lilian not to write ; for when he found himself obliged 
to go to Marseilles with Mr. Mackenzie, instead of at once returning 
home, he knew his movements would be uncertain, but since he had 
parted from his friend, the hours had passed very heavily, and he had 
repented his prohibition. 

“T might have given dates and places at a venture,” he said ; “ but 
then, she does so dislike the trouble of writing. Nearly ten days since 
I saw her! I wish Mackenzie had not delayed his starting so long. I 
am not sure that I ought to have left the dear child alone with those 
lazy Italian servants; I wish she had not been persuaded to change her 
English maid for that Francesca the Marchesa recommended. I may 
be fanciful, but I don’t like the woman’s eyes ; however, Lilian has had 
her dear Giulia.” 

He did not stay in Naples, except to change horses; it seemed 
strange to him that, as he drew nearer the villa, he became more 
nervous and anxious. However, he was very close to home now. A 
few minutes more, and he should be looking into Lilian’s sweet brown 
eyes again. ; 

“JT will give her a surprise,” said Mr. Stretton to himself. He 
stopped the carriage and dismissed it, then he went on rapidly on foot 
to the villa. 

The great gates were opened, as if he were expected; as he passed 
through them, he saw a boy, whom he recognised as one of the 
Marchesa’s servants, running quickly to the house. 

Mr. Stretton called to him to stop; he did not want Lilian to be 
made aware of his approach; the boy only ran away faster, and was 
out of sight in an instant. 
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But Stretton was thinking too much of his wife to be angry with 
the boy. He sprang up the steps. There was no one in the entrance 
—no one in the sala as he pushed the door open; but in the verandah, 
at its farther end, he caught the flutter of a white dress. 

What came next he scarcely knew. 

He remembered—but more as we recall a dream than a reality— 
that it was Giulia who stretched out both hands to greet him ; that when 
he tried to ask for his wife, for something in the beautiful face checked 
his words, a most ineflable compassion beamed out of the liquid eyes, 
and warned him to prepare for sorrow. 

Then a mist came over his memory, till he found himself lying on 
w couch in the verandah, and the Marchesa kneeling beside him, and 
watching him with tender, anxious eyes. 

Slowly, but with the sureness with which one awakens from deep 
sleep to the sense of keen physical pain, his memory repeated one 
word—the word which had robbed him of consciousness. 

Dead—lost to him—his Lilian, so full of bright living beauty when 
he left her! 

He looked sternly in the sorrowful eyes still bent on him. 

“Tell me it all again—when it happened, and how.” 

The Marchesa repeated the sad story simply and pityingly ; her 
own grief for her friend was lost in her sympathy for the bereaved 
husband. 

Lilian had seemed well and bright at first—had even teased her friend 
for being dull; but suddenly she had complained of head-ache ; violent 
fever had come on rapidly; the Marchesa had sent for her own 
physician, but he, alas! was away from home when the messenger 
arrived, and before another doctor could reach the villa the sufferer 
had sunk under the violence of the disease. 

The servants had taken fright, and all except the maid who had 
waited on Mrs. Stretton, and helped Giulia to nurse her, had departed 
one after another, preferring to yield up their wages rather than run 
the dreaded risk of infection. 

Stretton listened with a frowning face, his hands grasping the sofa 
cushions as if they offered some power of resistance. He could not 
submit to this terrible grief. Why was his life to be turned into 
night at the very daybreak of happiness ? 

“ When? you have not said when ?” 

He spoke with an air of sullen doubt. 

The sweet, angel-like compassion in her eyes rebuked him; but he 
did not feel sorry. What was any suffering he might inflict com- 
pared to the mighty, unutterable anguish that had turned his heart 
in the full bounding of joy to a stone? His Lilian was gone from him, 
lost to him for ever! Buried by strangers’ hands and among strangers ! 
He felt thankful then for the difference of creed which at one time 
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he had feared might have caused want of sympathy between them. 
If Lilian had not belonged to the Roman Church, probably the rites 
of burial might have been denied her altogether. 

The Marchesa asked him presently if he would like to see the 
Padre Anselmo. 

“No!” He got up from the sofa, very pale and haggard, the ghost 
of the ardent man who had come into the sala so short a while ago. 

“T will only ask you to take me where she lies. I want no comfort 
from any living creature.” 


Days passed “on, and still Gilbert Stretton stayed at the Villa 
Bureano, and the Marchesa stayed there too. She told herself that 
she could not leave her poor friend’s husband in his despairing sorrow ; 
besides, she had filled the places of his runaway servants with her own, 
so that it seemed like home to her. 

In the depths of her heart she knew that her only home now was 
beside Gilbert Stretton. Among her Italian friends she was called 
cold, haughty, indifferent ; to him she was as humble, as devoted as an 
Indian. 

At first he seemed to shrink from her kind care, and to resist any 
attempt at considering him an invalid; but the shock had been too 
sudden, and his lassitude and weakness increased every day. 

Giulia grew alarmed; but Mr. Stretton steadily refused to consult an 
Italian doctor. “There is nothing really the matter with me,” he said. 

She looked at him earnestly : 

“My friend, if you saw your changed face with my eyes you would 
let me send for Doctor Litta.” 

The thrill in her voice attracted him; he saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

Once more he took the slender white fingers in his own and put 
them to his lips, and this time the hand lay warm and trembling in 
his, without an effort to withdraw it. 

“You are too anxious about me,” he said, “and your anxiety makes 
you think me worse than Iam. I am infecting you with my sadness.” 

He looked up, smiling. 

There met him in the dark eyes bending over his couch a pas- 
sionate glance of love, and the strange, chill foreboding returned which 
his first meeting with the Marchesa had created. He let Giulia’s hand 
fall, and pressed his own to his eyes. 

The Marchesa moved away, and it seemed to Stretton that his 
coldness had pained her. How devoted her care of him had been! 
Lilian even could scarcely have surpassed it. 

Raising himself on his elbow, he looked round at her. Yes, she 
was going out of the sala, her queenly head bent, an indefinable 
expression of humiliation, at least so he thought, in her whole figure. 
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He felt a keen pang of self-reproach. If during his illness this Italian 
had learned to love him, ought not her devotion to demand his pity 
and gratitude rather than his condemnation? He had always known 
that the temperaments of southern women were not to be judged by 
those of their English sisters ; he ought to show her all the more tender 
consideration because he had no love to offer. In a few days he should 
leave Naples for ever; why should not this short time be made 
happy to this woman, who had done so much for him ? 


And meantime, while a month had passed since Lilian’s death, and 
while Gilbert Stretton had been lingering, broken-spirited and un- 
nerved, at the Villa Burcano, all around him had been in a state of 
ferment. A rising was expected daily, and all sorts of unoffending 
travellers were constantly brought into Naples as Garibaldian spies. 
At any other time Giulia would have been deeply interested. She 
detested the Liberal movement, and would have joined ardently in 
opposing it; but Gilbert Stretton was her all now, of life, or country, 
or creed. 

His softened manner, the tenderness of his thanks, fed her hopes 
every hour; she was becoming intoxicated with her approaching joy, 
for she had not thought he would so soon forget Lilian—and surely 
he had almost forgotten her. 

But the rising was coming— it was close at hand. 

Far away in a convent at Milan, a fair young English wife was 
already weeping over the fate of her husband; she had just got the 
news that he had been found in arms as a Garibaldian, and had been 
shot without mercy. Poor little weeping English girl! when first she 
learned that her husband was with the Garibaldians, she had fled from 
her Italian home in the hope of joining him ; but her escort had proved 
either stupid or faithless, and had conducted her to Milan instead of 
taking her to one of the towns nearer Rome. She knew a friend of 
the Superior of the religious house to which her guide led her, and she 
soon arranged to stay there till she could learn definitely where her 
husband might be found. But within those quiet walls news came 
long after it was known elsewhere, and before any public rumour of 
open strife had reached the convent, a friendly letter had told her 
her husband’s fate. Now prostrate before a crucifix in her plain 
whitewashed room, her eyes streaming with the tears caused by the 
open letter beside her, she was taking farewell of the outer life, and 
all its pomps and pleasures, and vowing herself in thought to dwell for 
ever in the quiet, merciful home she had found with the good sisters. 
She took up the letter again and read it carefully ; it was written in a 
woman’s hand, and it was signed ‘“ Giulia.” 

This time the tears did not gush forth with the same uncontrollable 
violence ; she rose up from her knees, and stood thinking. 
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“T will do nothing hastily,” she said. “He,” and a long shuddering 
sigh burst through her words, “ always told me not to act on impulse, 
and I will obey him now. I will wait a little, till these tidings can 
be confirmed by some outward proof—and then—well, if I am alive 
then,” and her sobs burst forth again unrestrainedly, “I will ask 
the Superior to admit me into the sisterhood.” 


It was just such an evening as that on which we last saw Gilbert 
Stretton. The light was not quite the same ; the foliage of the clinging 
vines had changed to glorious tints of orange and crimson, burnished 
now into almost metallic radiance as the late intense sunlight touched 
them: in all ways the year was some weeks older, but to the Marchesa 
it seemed as if time had gone back. She looked years younger ; her 
beauty had lost the statuesque paleness that it had possessed on her 
first visit to the Villa Burcano ; life and love glanced in every look and 
movement, 

She had been sitting in the verandah, waiting for Gilbert. He always 
sate there with her in the evening, and she had noticed joyfully that 
for more than a week he had not spoken of Lilian. She could hear her 
heart beating as he came through the entrance into the sala which 
ran along the back of the house. Ihave said before that it fronted the 
garden and the terrace overhanging the shore. 

Mr. Stretton’s step sounded less weary than usual, and Giulia saw 
almost the old light in his eyes. 

She had looked in his face with a warm welcome glowing in her 
own ; but his first words stupefied her—seemed to make her heart stand 
still with sudden terror. 

“Going to England!” Had she heard him rightly ? She pushed back 
her hair with both hands and gazed strainingly at him as if she would 
reach the truth. Something of consciousness in his face puzzled her. 
“Ah! and the sudden thought came, “he is trying me—he is not 
sure of my love ;” and with the thought, the horrible agony of losing 
him from any mistake—any want of openness between them—the 
life-blood went scorching through her veins like lava. 

“To England !—to leave me!—oh! Mr. Stretton ! Gilbert—you 
could not be so cruel !” 

She had thrown herself on her knees before he could restrain her, 
her beautiful arms, from which the muslin sleeves fell back, raised 
towards him. 

He bent over her, tried to raise her and soothe her; but she would 
not rise, would not listen ; she only repeated, her hands now holding 
his, that if he left her there was nothing for her to do in the world but 
to die of his cruelty. 

He did not know how to answer her. He reproached himself now for 


the mistake into which he saw he had led her, and as he looked down 
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on this exquisite woman kneeling before him in such utter shame and 
self-abandonment, for a moment he asked himself if it would be impos- 
sible to return, in some measure, the love she had betrayed for him. 

And yet it wasa relief to be prevented from answering, to hear 
quick footsteps approaching, coming nearer and nearer—so near now 
that even Giulia was forced to acknowledge their presence, and to 
rise to her feet. 

, As she rose she faced the garden, interposing herself between Stretton 
and the front of the verandah. She saw several persons coming up from 
the water terrace, and something irresistible seemed to fascinate her 
eyes on their movements. She saw one small, slight figure sign to the 
rest to stop, and then turn round hastily towards the villa. 

The light was fading every instant ; but as this figure—a woman— 
reached the foot of the steps, her face was raised towards the verandah, 
and Giulia recognised it. 

For an instant the Marchesa looked round desperately, as we do in 
danger for a weapon to rid us of something whose presence we fear ; 
then she hastened swiftly past Gilbert, and was out of the sala before 
he had roused from the surprise her strange change of manner had 
caused him. 

But when he roused, it was not to think of Giulia. He heard his 
name called in a voice that quivered through him with joyful terror, 
for it was Lilian’s! and then, when she had called his name twice or 
thrice, so as to assure him of her presence, Lilian’s arms were round 
his neck, Lilian’s lips were pressed to his, and he held her—no impal- 
pable vision of his imagination, but warm with love and hope and 
thrilling with happiness—a real living Lilian in his arms! 

It took some time to make Gilbert understand the fraud that had 
been practised, for Lilian was too full of happiness to vouchsafe any 
coherent explanation of her sudden appearance; but little by little, 
and with the assistance of the friends who had accompanied her, he 
learned all. How, just a week ago, on the very day when Lilian had 
at length resolved to make her request to be received as a probationer 
to the Superior of the Milanese convent, she had been summoned to 
the parlour to see visitors. These were two English ladies, her aunt 
and her cousin, who had recognised her at Vespers in the convent 
chapel on the previous evening. From them Lilian learned the story 
of her own supposed death, and, to her unspeakable amazement, read 
her husband's reply to her aunt’s letter of condolence, dated a full 
week after that of the Marchesa announcing his tragical fate. 

Fortunately, her aunt was a clever, energetic woman, and she at once 
suspected the Marchesa, and decided on seeking Mr. Stretton at the 
Villa Bureano. 

It was difficult to convince Lilian of her friend’s treachery. On the 
morning when the Marchesa returned to the villa, after destroying 
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Mr. Stretton’s letter, she told his wife that he had sent news by a spy 
that he had joined the Garibaldians, and when Lilian asked to see the 
messenger, Giulia told her the man dared not enter the grounds, as he 
was liable to be arrested, being a known patriot. 

At first Mrs. Stretton had been incredulous ; but a whole day passed 
away without news from her husband, and she grew anxious. Giulia 
told her that, if she persisted in remaining at the villa, her husband 
would certainly attempt to join her there, and would as certainly be 
arrested and shot; the only chance of escape both for her and for Mr. 
Stretton was to go away quietly northwards and await the approach 
of the Garibaldians on their way to Rome. Meantime the Marchesa 
would try to find a peasant who should carry Lilian’s letter to her 
husband in the rebel camp. Lilian had yielded against her better 
judgment to the strong will and adroit management of her friend. 

Giulia dismissed her secretly with a guide, who had private instruc- 
tions to convey Mrs. Stretton to Milan instead of taking her towards 
Rome; and the Marchesa and Francesca spread the alarm of fever, 
and frightened the ignorant Italian household into flight. Then, 
surrounded by her own dependents, it was easy for Giulia to evade 
medical interference, and to carry out the plan of a mock funeral and 
burial. 

“ T will never have likes or dislikes that you don’t approve, darling ; 
perhaps ”—the sweet brown eyes sparkled mirthfully for an instant— 
“if I had been a day later, Gilbert, I might have lost my husband as 
well as my friend.” 

“God forbid!” Gilbert Stretton shuddered, even while he held his 
wife close to his heart, at the thought of the beautiful fiend from whom 
he had escaped. 


The Marchesa never re-appeared in Naples: she sold her palace, 
dismissed all her servants, and went away, it was said, to a grim castle 
among the Apennines, where her father’s brother lived in a solitude 
more suited to a monk than a nobleman. 





Letters from Spain. 
By HENRY ECROYD. 


Lerrer J. 
Fonda Oriente, Barcelona, 
16th November, 1868. 
My pear M—— 

The wind was blowing a stiff south-wester as we arrived on the quay 
at Folkestone, on the 3rd inst. 

“Halloo, Ecroyd!—Where are you bound for?” cried a voice from 
amongst the crowd of passengers who were already on board the tidal 
boat. It was my friend K——, whom I had neither seen nor heard 
of for some time. 

I told him, after exchanging friendly greetings, that I was bound 
for Spain. 

“Spain!” he exclaimed, with surprise. “Then I am afraid your 
English friends have seen the last of you; for, what between the 
knife of the assassin, the death-dealing hand of the secret Inquisidor 
the random shots flying about in pronunciamiento times, precipice- 
jumping diligences, and cholera, pulmonia, and small-pox, I think that 
you stand a very good chance of becoming food for eagles, or an occu- 
pant of one of those comfortable little ‘ God’s Acres’ which I understand 
are springing up here and there in the Peninsula.” 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself on my account, K——,” I replied ; 
“we are all liable to disease, accident, and violent death, and no doubt 
the perils you have so eloquently enumerated are still to be met with 
by the traveller in Spain; but you know, K——, that I have al- 
ready made a tolerably exhaustive tour through the Peninsula, and 
I can assure you, that during the nine months spent in that delightful 
land I encountered no more veal danger than I have been previously 
in the habit of facing in Italy, Hungary, and the Tyrol.” 

We lit our cigars, and took shelter from the wind abaft the funnel, 
as the “ Prince Ernest” got under way and steamed out of the narrow 
entrance to the harbour into the heaving sea. And there we stood 
and chatted together until the increasing motion of the boat and the 
blinding spray made conversation almost impossible. By the time 
we got into mid-Channel the wind was blowing a gale, and many 
a dive we took which caused an instinctive doubt to arise whether we 
should ever right again. At last the boat was caught by two cross- 
seas: she seemed as if squeezed out of the liquid element, and hoisted 
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high and dry into mid-air; the safety-valve sent out its usual sighing 
notes, with a sound like “ pseeee—psecee! ” the paddles went round at a 
fly, and then down we sank again into the deep, deep trough of the ocean. 

“We are in for a toss to-day,” I said. 

“ Heaven preserve us from a worse than our last!” cried K —~—. 

But we had many worse, in spite of his prayer. 

The wind increased in violence, wave after wave tossed our little 
craft up and down like a shuttlecock between rival battledores, and 
great was the demand for basins on the part of our lady passengers. 
The weather was, in fact, “dirty” in the extreme, and our progress 
uncertain and slow. 

“ Are we likely to get into Boulogne late, captain ?” asked the calm 
voice of a sea-sick lady, who held on to the companion, unwilling to 
go below. 

“ We will do our best, madam,” he said ; “ but we shall be fortunate 
if we make Boulogne harbour at all in the teeth of this gale.” 

Another lunge—then a shivering, stunning motion—followed by a 
dead standstill on the part of the vessel, and—we shipped a sea! 
Over it came, bulging in the bulwarks and clearing the decks of basins, 
stools, and ropes. 

“ Batten down the hatchways !” cried the captain. Then the steward 
came up from below, and prepared to make “all tight” so far as the 
cabin was concerned. 

“We must go below,” I told my friend ; “they are preparing for a 
poop.” 

Down we went, K going first, and I following ; but with un- 
pleasant consequences to the aquiline nose of a reverend gentleman 
who was lying at the bottom of the companion-ladder. The cheerful 
little steward bantered me on my rude descent into his domains ; in 
return I congratulated him on the fact that it was not his nose which 
had received me when I fell, and then he assisted us to secure anchor- 
age ground amongst the human shoals which lay heaped in almost 
every imaginable position on the cabin floor. 

And thus we braved the storm and buffeted the angry waves, until, 
after twelve hours’ tossing about, we made Folkestone harbour again, 
after vain endeavours on the part of the captain and crew to enter 
Boulogne and Calais harbours. 

The craft, although too slow a boat for the service she is engaged 
in, behaved admirably, the captain showing himself the right man in 
the right place ; but we were grateful to both ship and her commander 
when we sat down to an English meal in a quiet seaside inn, albeit 
that our tired limbs were at rest in a less pretentious chambre than 
that of which we ought to have then been occupants in our Parisian 
quarters at the Hotel de l’Athénée, in the Rue Scribe. 
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Next morning the gale had considerably abated, but the harbour- 
master announced that no boat would leave that day, at the same time 
courteously offering to pass us up to town. This gentleman told us that, 
during many years’ experience of the Channel, he had never known a 
Boulogne steamer put back before, when once well on her way ; but, as 
he asked, “ What can a captain do in the teeth of such a gale as yesterday ? 
For if he fail to save the tide, he must beat about Channel until there 
be water enough at the next tide to enter the port of Boulogne, which 
is inaccessible except at or near high water during such weather ; and 
Calais is also dangerous to make when the wind is ‘full on’ from the 
Atlantic, as was the case yesterday.” 

My friend and I crossed again together, three days after, in the 
middle of a charming day. The white-crested waves splashed play- 
fully over us, and the sea-gulls followed our snowy track; for the 
angry storm-king had retired to his haunts below the billows, and, 
after an unusually quick passage, “la belle France” welcomed us with 
sunny smiles. 

The crisp sea air gave zest to the hasty lunch, washed down with 
neat Bordeaux, which the Boulogne station buffet afforded ; and soon 
we were whirling through the newly-ploughed fields and monotonous 
rows of poplar trees on our way to Paris. 

The night closed in upon us—a starry, tranquil night—before the 
lamps of the capital came in view. Then the leisurely collection of 
tickets took place, and the still more patience-trying transference of 
luggage from the vans to the huge custom-house depét. At last the 
folding-doors were thrown open, and we were driven like a flock of 
sheep into the building to claim our luggage, and open each bag and 
box for the inspection of cocked-hatted Monsieur. Then a drive of 
fifteen minutes over the pleasant noiseless pavement of the French 
capital brought us to our hotel. 

The next day I parted from my friend K——. He remained in Paris 
to conclude his engineering engagements, whilst I took the night mail- 
train for the south of France and Spain. 

The route through France to Perpignan, on the south-east frontier 
of the empire, by way of Orléans, Limoges, Perigueux, Agen, Tou- 
louse, and Narbonne, forms a peculiarly agreeable journey. The mail 
accomplishes the distance in about twenty-two hours. The undulated 
country is richly wooded, admirably cultivated, and pretty. The 
stations are clean and picturesque, the buffets well supplied with 
excellent food. 

A more usual route, with those who wish to enter Spain by way of 
Barcelona, is to proceed by the Madrid express from Paris as far as 
Bordeaux, then take the mail to Toulouse, and there join the train which 
brought us from Paris. One hour and a quarter is thus saved in time, 
but at the expense of comfort, for the Madrid express is always closely 
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packed, whilst few people travel by the Agen mail; and a first-class 
compartment (during the hours of the night, at least) may be usually 
secured to oneself by merely “tipping” the guard. 

The weather was winterly when we left the Napoleonic city, and 
snow fell in straggling flakes, a sudden change in the wind having extin- 
guished the pleasant sunbeams of the day before. At Limoges, however, 
we awoke to a more genial sky, and upon approaching Narbonne 
and the Mediterranean shore we got into early autumn again. 

Those whose continental travel has been confined to a five hours’ 
ride between a Channel port and Paris, are apt to sneer at poetical 
allusions to the “sunny land of France.” Let them, however, make 
the journey south to Narbonne, by way of Limoges, and thence back 
to the capital, by way of Montpellier, Nismes, Avignon, and Lyons, 
and they will alter their opinion—nor will they regret their trip. 

At Perpignan we exchanged the comforts of a railway carriage for 
the loathsome interior of a Spanish diligence. 

Travelling by diligence in Spain is terribly fatiguing work. If the 
berlina compartment (the French coupé) can be engaged, there is more 
chance of clean company; but a seat in the berlina can only be se- 
cured by bespeaking it several days before. Spaniards are not the 
most agreeable of travelling companions. They invariably insist upon 
having the windows closed at night all the year round, and also by 
day if there is the slightest coolness in the air; then they smoke 
incessantly, and expectorate furiously, spitting right and left in the 
direction of the windows, quite ignoring the fact that both are shut! 
Every traveller in the Peninsula carries a bottle containing wine or 
coarse aguardiente, from which he is constantly urging his fellow 
travellers to take a pull. Every one also carries a supply of half- 
picked bones and broken morsels of bread, which are periodically pro- 
duced and offered for general acceptance. The viands can be declined 
on the score of want of appetite, but an absolute refusal to drink is a 
more difficult matter ; it can, in fact, only be safely managed by anti- 
cipating an attack on the part of the first person whom you see pre- 
paring to put his bottle in circulation, by the offer of your own brandy- 
flask first. Now, Spaniards are great drinkers, and great smokers; 
but whatever they drink or smoke must be “ flojo,” that is, weak. A 
good, full-flavoured Havana, or a glass of strong grog or neat cognac, 
will upset them at once; so knowing, as they do, that your flask con- 
tains an aguardiente, which bears the same comparison to their “ strong 
water” that a cigarette de papel bears to a real Havana cigarron, they 
will invariably refuse to accept your offer ; thus are you able to decline 
the next bottle in circulation on the score that you only drink French 
or English spirits. 

To travel with pleasure to oneself in any country, it is necessary to 
adopt the customs of the place, and this is especially the case in Spain. 
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Thus if you can ignore the nasty habit of spitting, and bring yourself 
to drink—at least, on rare occasions—from the dirty neck of a bottle 
common to all mouths, you may make even a diligence journey plea- 
santly enough, for the Spaniard is essentially sociable, especially with 
foreigners, nor will he leave you any excuse for unsociability by wait- 
ing until you speak first, for he will address you as an old acquaint- 
ance as soon as you take a seat by his side, and tell you, unasked, 
from whence he comes, and whither he is going, whether he be 
married or single, rich or poor ; and he will elicit (if possible) equally 
interesting information regarding yourself in return. The chances 
are, that before you have arrived at your destination each of your 
fellow-travellers will have contrived to enlist your sympathies on his 
behalf, so that when, with a hearty grip of the hand, he bids you 
adieu, you both part with sincere professions of regard one for the 
other, and with the expression of a hope that you may soon meet 
again. 

Four of my travelling companions between Perpignan and Gerona 
were Spaniards, the fifth was a lively little Frenchman, who amused 
us all greatly by his benevolent desire to satisfy the demands of the 
little ragged urchins who clamoured at every halting-place for ‘“ j un 
cuarto, Seiior mio !—y Dios paga V‘ .” Whether he hoped to benefit his 
soul in proportion to the number of cuartos he gave to the poor I do 
not know; but if he did, there is little doubt that he succeeded, for 
charity is one of the most Christian of virtues, and this little French- 
man was charity personified. When he had exhausted his coppers he 
gave away his small silver pieces ; when those were gone, he borrowed 
of his fellow-passengers whatever small change they had about them. 
He then obtained a Napoleon’s worth of copper from the conducteur, 
which, however, was all gone before we arrived at Figueras. Here he 
was in, the extremity of despair, for he had no more silver or copper 
money, and the conducteur flatly refused to give him any more change 
to squander amongst these beggar nuisances; he made, however, a 
parting fling of small gold coin, assuring us—as some excuse for his 
ridiculous liberality—that he had been informed that all Spaniards 
were starving, and he felt convinced that his money would be expended 
in the purchase of bread to eat. 

Ata small hamlet on the frontier we were all turned out of the 
diligence to undergo our first Spanish custom-house examination. I 
there fizst observed that the shakoes of the Aduanero Guards had the 
red revolutionary rosette fastened in front, in place of the R.I. (Rema 
Isabel) which formerly decorated their sombreros. The actual ex- 
amination of luggage was conducted in a very superticial manner, but 
that did not prevent our being delayed not only the usual, but more 
than the usual time, for there happened to be a trunk amongst the 
passengers’ luggage whose owner had evidently been left behind at 
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Perpignan. What was to be done? His name and his trunk were 
both duly inscribed on the way-bill of the diligence. This would not, 
however, have signified anything in any other country in the world ; 
but in the eyes of a Spanish official the thing presented a serious 
difficulty ; and after waiting, I suppose, for the owner to drop from 
the clouds, the sapient Intendente de la Aduana actually decided that 
the diligence could not proceed until the missing passenger came 
forward to open his trunk! 

Nowhere in the world is ofticial red-tapeism more in vogue than in 
Spain, and nowhere is the official in command so absolutely master of 
the situation. Spaniards take it as a matter of course that govern- 
ment officials shall have their own way in everything, nor do they 
dream of protesting against the imbecility of purpose, tho extreme 
inefliciency of these creatures of circumstance and routine, so we should 
have had to wait twelve hours until the next diligence arrived, if it 
had not been that the conducteur was a Frenchman and a man of 
common-sense, intelligence, and prompt action, like most of his country- 
men; so, after growling in his sleeve for a few minutes, he cut the 
Gordian knot in dispute by declaring himself the owner of the trunk. 
which he broke open, and then challenged a search. Nothing being 
found but most orthodox well-worn wearing apparel, the box was 
“passed” by a great scrawl of chalk over its leather cover, and we 
were allowed to proceed again, after a detention of more than two 
hours. 

At Figueras we were again turned out, being previously informed 
that, by order of the Junta Revolucionario of that ancient city, we must 
undergo a local examination: this occupied half an hour. 

At Gerona, by order of the Jocal Junta, we were subjected to search 
number three. Greatly astonished at this singular proceeding, I 
asked the conducteur, how it was that we had so many more cxamiha- 
tions to go through now than before the expulsion of ex-Queen 
Isabel? “Ah!” said he, with an expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
“we have now many masters, then we had only one. LEvery town 
and village has now its Junta, which acts as if its hundred acres of 
communal ground constituted a little independent principality.” 
“But,” I ventured to suggest, “the Juntas are all dissolved!” “ When 
you have been long enough in the country to understand how 
affairs are now managed in the name of ‘ Liberty,’ monsieur,” he 
answered, “ you will find that the Juntas, although dissolved in ffm, 
yet still exist in reality, for they have defied the authority of the 
provisional government, and continue to act independently of any 
authority but their own.” 

At Gerona we found the “ Tren correo” still waiting to take us to 
Barcelona, although it was now four hours past its starting time. 
The second and third class carriages were crowded with noisy, ragged- 
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looking gentry, of all sizes and ages, many without shoes or covering 
for the head, but all armed with musket and bayonet, and provided 
with brandy-flask, cartridge-box, and canvas provision-bag. 

“ Who are these ?” I asked of a railway official. 

“They are volunteers, your worship, who have just returned from 
the mountains of Urgel, where they have been looking out for a 
brigand band which, it was reported, were forming near the French 
frontier.” 

“Why, they look like brigands themselves,” I said. 

“ May be so, your worship,” he replied ; “‘ but they are true patriots 
nevertheless, and are serving their country for ‘ puro patriotismo,’ 
which is more than can be honestly said for those bejewelled, be- 
starred, and uniformed gentry—the self-appointed provisional go- 
vernors of Spain—who, having successfully raised the cry, ‘ j Abajo los 
Borbones!’ are now enjoying the loaves and fishes themselves, and 
who care littie for the true interests of their poor country if their own 
personal advantage is assured.” 

“A very neat little speech,” I thoaght to myself—a “Césa de 
Espaiia with a vengeance!’ Here the very first Spaniard I meet 
in Spain begins by decrying the “ Prim” government! When last in the 
Peninsula every one was abusing Narvaez, Brabo, the Queen, and her 
profligate set, whilst the exclamation in every one’s mouth was, “ Only 
let us have Prim at the head of affairs, and Spain will again become 
the first nation in Europe!” A turn in Fortune’s wheel, and lo and 
behold! the Spaniard has got the very man for whom he has long been 
craving ; but with what result ?—But don’t let us read a nation’s will 
in’ the opinion of one man; so, after all, I may have met (quien sabe ?) 
with an exception to the general rule in the station superintendent of 
Gerona. 

T entered a compartment of a railway carriage in which sat an 
armed civilian, whose handsome face betokened intelligence, and whose 
mien showed gentle breeding. 

“Servitor de V*. Buenas dias, Seiior,” I said, as I took the opposite 
seat in the carriage. 

“Servitor de V". Beso V* los manos,” he replied’; and we entered 
into conversation, becoming on “ speaking terms” in less time than 
it takes me to describe our mutual introduction. 

I gained much information from Capitén Don B yG , for 
this is the gentleman’s volunteer grade and name. He is a Barcelonese 
landed proprietor, at present commanding a squad of citizen troops. 
He told me that they had been out ten days amongst the mountains 
by order of the Junta of Barcelona, on the mere rumour of a brigand, 
or (as some said) a Carlist band, being in force near the frontier. 
No traces, however, of such a force had been discovered, and he com- 
plained much of the cowardly fears of those who had given heed to the 
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popular rumour, for a report of his expedition had got into the papers, 
and had created much excitement in the immediate neighbourhood. 

I-found him a thoroughly advanced Liberal, full of his own peculiar 
theories as to the nature of the government most suited for his country ; 
but still, although theoretically a republican, inclined to support a 
monarchy, because he did not believe that the people of Spain were 
ripe for a republic. 

He spoke in high terms of the brave, enduring spirit of his “ little 
soldiers,” as he called the volunteers under his command. They are 
all crack shots, and march twenty-five miles at a stretch without 
showing any signs of fatigue. He corroborated the assertion of the 
railway official that they are animated with a truly patriotic spirit, 
and he believes that they will stand fire, and even prove a match for 
an equal body of regular troops, should the army attempt to coerce the 
popular will during the ensuing elections, and turn traitors to the 
cause they profess to have been promoting. 

It was evident, from the manner in which he referred tc the chance 
of a struggle between the troops and the people, that he too was 
somewhat distrustful of those now in authority. He expressed an 
opinion that Prim is naturally a sincere man, although too ambitious 
to allow him to make his country’s cause his jirst aim. He spoke of 
Serrano as a brave soldier and accomplished courtier, but as possess- 
ing neither the administrative ability, nor the self-reliance, which are 
alike required in a general commanding an army, and in a minister di- 
recting the complicated machinery of popular government. Of Topete 
he had little to say, although he was evidently prejudiced against that 
brave naval officer, on account of the “ base ingratitude” (as he called 
it) which Topete displayed in joining the conspiracy to dethrone the 
ex-Queen Isabel, to whom he was under such deep personal obligations— 
to whom, in fact, he personally owes his grade as admiral. 

I tried to argue against the equity of making Topete the scapegoat 
of the party of successful conspirators, for Serrano and Prim also owe 
their chief honours to the woman whom they have driven into exile. 
Olozaga is the only member of the provisional government against 
whom the accusation of personal ingratitude cannot justly be made, 
for the chief “honour” (if honour it be) which he has received—the 
investment with the Order of the Golden Fleece—he actually conferred 
upon himself! Of Espartero my travelling companion spoke with a 
singular admixture of kindly feeling and contempt. He respects him 
as an honest man, admires him as an unselfish politician, but despises 
him for his want of that fixedness of purpose which alone can make 
even the most brilliant talents available in the arena of politics. As 
to the idea of making a king of this unambitious hero of the Carlist 
War, my companion assured me that such a thing would be the very 
worst fate that could befall either Espartero himself or his country. 
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The good old man is fast passing into his dotage ; whilst, at the same 
time, he is said to be much less decidedly opposed to the clerical party 
than in his younger days, and, possibly, actually favourable to the 
maintenance of their pernicious power in Spain. Then, again, the 
election of an old man without children would cause infinite plottings 
amongst the ambitious politicians of all parties, who would each have 
his little scheme ready matured, by means of which, at the death of 
Espartero, to play his own selfish game. 

We discussed, one after the other, the claims and chances of the 
various candidates for the vacant throne of Spain. All of them, except 
three, are open to the fatal objection that they are foreigners born 
and bred. A candidate who is not a native of Spain would have no 
more chance of ultimate success than had Maximilian in Mexico. A 
Hohenzollern, a Coburg, a prince of the House of Savoy, or a Guelph, 
would never satisfy the bulk of the Spanish nation. We both agreed 
that if Spain is to have a monarch, it rests between Don Carlos, the 
Duke of Montpensier, Prince of Asturias (son of the ex-Queen Isabel), 
and Espartero. And what a choice! The first is the representative 
of Bourbonism in its most despotic form ; the second is illegitimate ; 
the third, an old man with one foot in his grave, and without heirs, 
either male or female, and whose only chance of election centres in the 
fact that he cannot live long, and cannot leave an heir to the throne. 

Of all these candidates the Prince of Asturias has, undoubtedly, the 
moral support, and probably the secret assistance, of both Napoleon IIT. 
and the Pope of Rome. He also is the candidate of Prim and Serrano, 
and of Topete, it is said. He is a boy of considerable natural talent, 
eldest son of the ex-Queen of Spain and of a captain of artillery, one 
of the former lovers of his royal mistress. The alternative is a re- 
public, with Prim as the first president, and Serrano, Topete, and 
Olozaga as the three principal secretaries of state. Of the two alter- 
natives, I incline to the belief that “ monarchy ” will be the word found 
written on the winning card at the coming race in the Cortes, and 
coupled with that word I have little hesitation in inscribing, in advance, 
the name of the “ Prince of Asturias,” or “ Montpensier.” 

The Capitan and I parted company, on our arrival at Barcelona, 
with strong expressions of mutual regard. 


Lerrer II. 
Fonda Oriente, Barcelona. 
My pear L—~ 
Barcelona is a pleasant, lively city. ‘The windows of my apartment 
in the comfortable Fonda Oriente look out upon the tree-shaded 
Rambla, which is one of the finest promenades in Europe, reminding 
me much of the Unter den Linden in Berlin. The Rambla extends 
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from the Mole to the railway station for Zaragoza and Madrid. In 
carnival time it presents one of the most animated scenes imaginable, 
and both in variety of costume and richness of colour it can vie with 
the Corso at Rome, the Piazza San Marco at Venice, and the Stephans- 
Platz and Graben at Vienna. The Rambla at Barcelona is, indeed, 
perhaps the only locality in Spain where carnival riot and masquerading 
can be seen to advantage. 

I went, on the second night after my arrival, to the Teatro Liceo, 
one of the finest opera houses in Europe. The opera is, however, 
poorly attended during the present season, and not more than fifteen 
hundred people were present. 

The following night I patronised the Teatro Principal, which, 
although not the “ principal” theatre here—as its name would lead a 
stranger to suppose—is yet a very nicely-built and roomy house, and 
may rank with our Adelphi or Prince of Wales’ in regard to the 
quality of its company. The play acted was “Los Cosacos en Paris ;” 
the acting was good, and the artistic accompaniments excellent, but 
the play was performed to, perhaps, the smallest audience which I 
ever saw present in a respectable theatre. Not more than a dozen 
persons were in the boxes, fifty, at the most, in the pit, and eighty or 
one hundred in the galleries. 

The next night but one I went to the Teatro Romea, where I was 
told there was an entirely new play to be produced, called “El 
Inquisicion.” I went late, the third act having already concluded. 
The cast was poor enough, and the interest in the piece was detracted 
from by the execrable prompting which is common to most Spanish 
theatres, every sentence of the play being heard from the prompter’s 
box before it finds expression at the hands of the actor. 

The play of the “ Inquisition” had evidently a political interest at 
the present moment, quite apart from the interest in the plot itself, 
and it was curious to note the sympathetic humour shown by the 
“ gods,” when any startling disclosure of villany was made on the part 
of the holy inquisitors, or heroic firmness displayed by their victim. 
The fourth act was devoted exclusively to the examination of an 
aged Spanish count, who had been in prison for several years. 
When the curtain rose, the masked inquisitors were seen seated in 
conference within their dungeon den. Before them stood their noble 
victim, who had originally been denounced and imprisoned “on sus- 
picion” of holding Protestant views. This was evidently the first 
examination, for it was conducted in a professedly kindly spirit on the 
part of the judges: they spoke of the count’s social position with 
respect ; they flattered his intellect, and lauded his well-known bene- 
volence of character. They informed him that his accuser was not 
one of themselves, and exhorted him to place implicit confidence in 
their justice and mercy. Thus they tried to lure him into a damaging 
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confession, but without effect, for he baffled all their deeply-laid 
schemes by his straightforward, truthful replies. It appeared that he 
was not only entirely innocent of any leaning towards Protestantism, 
but was withal an earnest-minded Catholic, and a firm believer in the 
dogmas of his Church. The act closed with a last solemn advice, on 
the part of the head inquisitor, that he should confess, even as a mere 
form, so that they might liberate him forthwith. But the count re- 
mined firm in his declaration of innocence. 

‘he farce now turned into tragedy, and Act V. opened with the tor- 
ture chamber, ready prepared with numerous devilish devices for forcing 
the poor victim to confess. In he came, and was again confronted with 
his masked accuser, who, in a feigned voice, read over the articles of 
accusation. Before the prisoner sat the chief inquisitor, at either sidea 
secretary, and around the chamber a dozen masked Dominican monks, 
The act of accusation having been read, the victim was informed that 
if he did not confess in ten minutes he would be put to the torture. 
His only answer was: “I have declared my innocence, and am ready 
to die as I have lived—a good Catholic. You can destroy my body, 
but my soul you cannot harm. I die a Catholic, and commend myself 
to God, Christ, the Virgin Mary, and all the saints.” He was then 
seized, stripped, and gagged, his chains having previously been forcibly 
knocked off his lacerated ankles. The executioners next showed him 
the various instruments of torture, the sight of which, even in the 
play, caused a suppressed ery of indignation to burst from the lips of 
the attentive audience. The clamour, however, subsided, and a breath- 
less silence ensued as one of the executioners seized the white-headed 
victim, and flung him on the rack. The fatal lever was ready to be 
inserted, when a murmur of voices was heard in the distance, voices of 
men who seemed to be approaching nearer and nearer to the hidden 
chamber of torture and death. A wild shout, a crash of timber, and 
in burst an armed band of the count’s retainers headed by his son. 
“+ Abajo la Inquisicion!” “ j Mueran los Sacerdotes!” “j Viva la 
Liberdad!” was the cry on the stage as, one after the other, the hated 
inquisitors fell pierced by Catalan blades. 

Now occurred a scene in the theatre which is almost past description. 
The cry from the stage was caught up by the spectators, and “; Mueran 
los Sacerdotes!” “; Viva la Liberdad!’ was the cry from a thousand 
mouths. Knives were drawn and flashed in the air, and an actual 
rush was attempted towards the stage to join in the melée between 
priest and patriot, and to cold-steel the inquisitorial actors them- 
selves ! 

The aspect of affairs was for the moment very serious, and had any 
unlucky priest, or politically obnoxious individual, been discovered 
amongst the audience, he would most undoubtedly have been torn 
to pieces by the excited mob. 
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This was my first experience of a “political” demonstration in 
Spain, and I have given a sketch of the last two acts of the drama for 
the sake of the finale. 

The spirit which inquisitorial vengeance aroused amongst the 
audience of the Teatro Romea would be supposed to indicate a popu- 
lation ferociously disposed. Such however is not the case: the Catalan 
peasantry are, as a rule, a quiet unrevengeful race, whilst the in- 
habitants of the cities are notoriously indifferent to the cruel sports of 
bull-fighting and cock-fighting, although “funcions” of both are 
usually given annually for the benefit of the French, English, and 
German population. 

Barcelona—capital of Cataluia—is the centre of an active manu- 
facturing industry. It supplies the rest of Spain with such articles ag 
can be cheaply produced (under protection of the almost prohibitive 
import duties) so as to compete with English, French, and German 
goods. The leading articles of Catalan manufacture are bad cognac, 
false eau de Cologne, coarse cutlery stamped with pirated English trade 
marks, wretched imitations of English brass foundry, files, earthen- 
ware, hosiery, stationery, woollen and cotton fabrics, &c. 

The influence of the large resident French population has un- 
doubtedly improved the “ zmitative” capacities of the Catalans, whilst it 
has also modified the bold, bluff, and essentially independent character 
of the people, and we note an amount of industry and corresponding 
prosperity amongst the working population, and of refinement in 
private life amongst the higher classes, which it is difficult to find in 
other Spanish cities. Strict commercial probity on ’Change is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Barcelona. 

Tn point of fact, however, the capital of Cataluiia is hardly Spanish in 
character, nor can the province itself be considered to form an integral 
part of the Peninsula. Examined from almost any point of view 
—socially, commercially, politically, or intellectually—the Catalan is 
the superior of the Spaniard. The latter is a believer in blood before 
brains, in blind faith before active works. His idea of “ blood ” is very 
peculiar. I do not now allude to the word in relation to the instincts 
of the Sangrador, the bull-fighter, the soldier, or the prime minister 
for the time being—TI allude to the word as understood in heraldic 
parlance. Human blood is divided by the Caballero of Spain into three 
categories, each essentially differing from the others in quality: “La 
sangre azul” flows in the veins of nobles; “la sangre rubio” 
courses through the systems of dabradores* and commercial men; 
whilst “la sangre blanco” gives locomotive power to “la génte baja” 
(the “low people”), who are considered by idle lords and ladies, in 


* This word, literally, means “farmer,” but it generally carries with it 
the signification of “ landed proprietor,” whether on a large or small scale. 
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other countries besides Spain, as born to serve their so-called betters— 
in fact, as inheritors, in one form if not in another, of the curse of 
Cain. Now the Catalan has little sympathy with such ridiculous pre- 
tensions. He cares more for the snug luxuries of private life than for 
that ostentation of idleness, that mere outward show, which is all in 
all to the blue-blooded, long-pedigreed noble, who counts his happi- 
ness in proportion to his rank, and his rank in proportion to the 
number of coronets (called by him “ sombreros”) which he is entitled 
to place upon his brow. The noble of Spain is content to breakfast 
on a cup of chocolate, dine on air, and sup on a dry crust and fruit, if 
he can only keep his hands free from the stain of commercial enter- 
prise, and take the air (or, as he calls it, “tomar al sol”) in his dingy 
chariot drawn by dilapidated, ancestral mules, dear to buy, but long- 
lived and cheap to keep, for they can live (almost as economically as 
their master) on chopped straw and rank grass. The Catalan is not a 
money-maker for the sake of money saving. He values money for 
the sake of those comforts of life, those charming surroundings of 
art, which money alone can purchase. Frugal, however, in mere 
personal wants, energetic and grasping in intellectual qualifications, 
he soon becomes rich unwittingly. He is notoriously “early to 
bed and early to rise,” and forcibly illustrates in his own person the 
truth of the homely adage that those habits “make a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” The Catalan is up and briskly at work at an 
hour when the idle noble is tossing off a last thimbleful of health- 
destroying liquewr, wasting his substance at the gaming-table, or 
smoking his fiftieth brain-destroying cigarette previous to leaving 
his club for home and bed. 

In politics the Catalan has hitherto felt little natural sympathy 
with any of the prominent parties into which Spain has long been 
divided. But the revolution of 1868 has initiated a new order of 
things, and now the Catalan is interested in spite of himself. He is 
at the present moment an apt illustration of the proverb, “A house 
divided against itself,” &c., for his interests and his instincts pull in 
different directions. He would like to be independent of his Spanish 
neighbours on the one hand, and of his French neighbours on the 
other, but his commercial relations bind him to Spain—his only 
market. He would instinctively prefer a federal Iberian republic, as 
the best thing next to complete independence, but his interests tell 
him that that commercial “ protection” on which his prosperity 
depends is only possible under a monarchical form of government. 
As an individual he has always hated the personal profligacy of the 
Bourbon Isabel, and the shameless egotism of her despotic ministers, 
with an intelligent hatred which neither Andaluz nor Castilian could 
feel; but at the same time he knew that he was a gainer thereby, 
and that the prohibitive import tariff, and the obstructive navigation 
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laws, which have paralyzed the agricultural interests and impoverished 
the national exchequer of Spain, have been indeed a “Godsend” 
to him. 

What “ticket” the Catalan will vote at the coming elections time 
alone will show; but from what I have been able myself to gather in 
the course of many conversations I have had with her leading citizens, 
I anticipate she will vote for Espartero as king. She certainly 
will not vote for the little bastard Prince of Asturias. The Cortes will 
doubtless meet about the middle of February ; although many of those 
who gloomily forebode for the Peninsula every ill that nations are heir 
to would try to induce us to believe that this constitutional assembly 
of national delegates will never meet at all, and that before the 15th 
of February, 1869, a soldier will have cut with his sword the Gordian 
knot, which neither diplomacy, nor republican declamation, nor yet 
the sovereign will of the people, has been able to unravel. 


Letter III. 


Fonda Europa, Zaragoza. 


My prar L—— 


I left Barcelona for Tarragona by the early morning train. As 
usual in Spain, it was necessary to be up and ready for the omnibus 
an hour before we, in England, should think of turning out of bed. 
The silent Rambla wore the melancholy aspect which every familiar 
busy thoroughfare presents when its thousand gas-lights are extin- 
guished, when it is deserted by its accustomed throng, and lit up only 
by the glimmering light of stars. It was not dark—although the 
sun had not risen—for the tiny crescent of a three-days’-old moon vied 
with Orion and the Milky Way in flushing the firmament with a 
subdued light. 

The omnibus rattled along the silent pavement, startling the watch- 
men from forbidden slumbers, and waking up the domestics and shop- 
boys to their accustomed daily round of toil. A thirty minutes’ wait 
at the railway-station before the dilatory booking-clerk deigned to 
open the ticket-window; then a leisurely registering of luggage, 
followed by a five minutes’ crowding together within the “sheep-pen,” 
well called a “ wadting-room ;” and at last we were permitted to take 
our seats in the train. A crash of the discordant starting-bell, an 
unearthly shriek from the impatient locomotive, and off we started, 
punctually at 6 a.m., on our way to Tarragona and the West. 

The manufacturing suburbs were alive with factory-hands, hurrying 
along to their work. To the right of the line we saw Mont San 
Pedro Martir, well relieved against the luminous sky. To the left 
the calm Mediterranean laved the shore with moonlight-tipped waves. 


Presently the sun rose like a ball of fire out of the horizon, just in 
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time to light up the grand outline of the Montserrat as it came in 
sight, and gild the serrated ridge with its first reflected rays. You 
are aware that this stupendous wall of rock rises abruptly from the 
plain to an elevation of nearly four thousand feet. ‘The monastery, 
nestling among its beautiful cypress trees, is perched at mid-height on 
the northern side of the mountain, facing the town of Manresa, and 
the Cueva de San Tenacio; consequently the dwelling-house of the 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which St. Luke is said to have carved, 
is not visible from the Tarragona line of rail. But the mountain 
itself is a wonderful sight from whatever side it is approached ; it is, 
indeed, perhaps the most imposing landscape view to be met with in 
Europe, rising as it does almost precipitously out of a richly-fertile 
plain, and looking doubiy high, and still more grand, in contrast with 
the verdant warmth of the foreground, and the trim, highly-cultivated 
middle distance. The effect which the first sight of the mountain 
produced on myself, as I first saw it some months ago, when travelling 
from Lérida to Barcelona, will never be effaced from my memory. 

The route from Barcelona to Tarragona presents a succession of 
surprises’ for the artist, and the lover of the beautiful in nature and 
art. Scene after scene breaks in upon the view, curve following curve 
discloses some new combination of nature—some gigantic constructive 
effort of man, but not of modern man; it is the massive masonry of 
the Roman which we see around us; it is the God-fearing, art-loving 
Goth who speaks to our souls through his classical, ever-beautiful 
creations, which throw into the shade the puny designs of the modern 
house-builder. Hardly has the surprise caused by the first sight of 
Montserrat subsided, when Martorell comes into view. Its magnificent 
Roman bridge, el Puente del Diablo, spans the trout-haunted stream 
of the Llobregat with beautiful arches, one of which is one hundred 
and thirty-three feet wide. Then Villafranca del Panadés—rich in 
Gothic remains—is approached. Vendrell lies in the lap of a beautiful 
valley, with the glistening waters of the blue Mediterrancan a mile to 
the leit. Torre de Barra, with its picturesque dungeon-keep, and its 
wonderful Roman triumphal arch, next comes into view; then Alta- 
falla, nestling amidst its palmito-clad hills, and inhabited by industrious 
fishermen ; and, lastly, upon nearing Tarragona, we see the world- 
renowned Roman tomb to the right (immediately adjoining the rail- 
way), which is said to be the last resting-place of the Scipios. It is 
not very imposing, and lies with its ochre-coloured square tower in 
the midst of a jungle formed of cacti, aloes, and tufted pine. 

And now beautiful, aged Tarragona comes into view, grandly com- 
manding the sea-coast, the little harbour, and the railway station, 
vith its fortified lines and embattled walls, which sweep around the 
heights, and encompass the stately Gothic cathedral, which rises in 
solemn grandeur, one of the most glorious creations of those medieval 
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Church. 

This, as you know, is my third visit to Tarragona; my interest in 
the place is, however, as fully alive, and my curiousity seareely less 
satisfied, than when I first arrived in the time-honoured city many 
months ago. 

The cathedral alone provides work enough for an art-student for 
months, not days. It is approached by a grand flight of steps from 
the quaint little Plaza de las Coles. The best time to visit this 
temple, dedicated to the Deity, is when the rays of the evening sun 
stream through the gorgeously-painted windows, and light up with a 
flood of liquid gold the massive proportions of the transepts and the 
aisles. Then the exquisitely-sculptured sepulchres, the richly-chiselled 
statues of apostles and saints, stand out in beautiful relief. Then we 
feel to be, as it were, in the very presence of the medieval dead: 
Archbishop Cyprian, the Goth, twelve centuries gone before us to his 
spirit-home; Fructuoso, the Saint, sixteen centuries dead; Juan de 
Aragon, Patriarch of Alexandria, whose mortal remains have occupied 
the vault adjoming the high altar ever since the year of our Lord 
1334,—such are amongst the names of the sainted departed, with 
whom we seem to hold communion, as the chant of the Ave Maria 
resounds through the sacred edifice, bidding a sweet “Good-night” 
to the orb of day, as he sinks below the horizon, and waiting a bene- 
diction to those grand old souls, whose lives were spent in the service 
of their church, and whose mortal remains now rest the rest of the 
righteous under the grand cathedral nave. 

With the exception of Mérida, Toledo, and Murviedro, Tarragona 
is undoubtedly (to th antiquarian) the most interesting town in 
Spain. Its wonderful Roman aqueduct spans two valleys, on beautiful 
arches, some in double tiers, some nearly one hundred feet in height, 
most of them as perfect as in the days of their first construction, all of 
them so exquisitely proportioned, that our most able architects of 
to-day—our Waterhouses, our Streets, our Barrys—could hardly ap- 
proach, could certainly not surpass them, either in durability, con- 
venience, or style. Imagine those days when Augustus and his 
legions, and the million Roman citizens who once inhabited Tarra- 
gona, were supplied with water by this aqueduct ! 

More suggestive, however, than the Gothic cathedral, more in- 
teresting to some than the Roman remains, is the Quartel de Pilatos, 
where Pontius Pilate is said to have been born. ‘The house is simple 
in its proportions, and, probably, little of it is more than six hundred 
years old, yet the very ground is pregnant with interesting recol- 
lections, and we recall the scene, as described in the New Tes- 
tament, when Pilate and our Saviour were brought face to face at 
Jerusalem. 
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Here then, in Tarragona, we have scenes reminding us of both 
sacred and profane history, staring us, as it were, in the face. As we 
stroll along the ramparts and bastions on which, perhaps, Pontius 
Pilate walked—upon which certainly the Scipios and the Ceesars were 
wont to promenade—the present merges in the past, and the lovely 
Mediterranean seems dotted again with the victorious galleys of 
Carthage and Rome. The muffled Guardia Civil, who paces the 
parapet of the Olivo, becomes transformed in fancy into a Roman 
sentinel ; the ruins which strew the Bastion del Toro shape themselves 
again into the form of an amphitheatre; the palmito-clad hills which 
surround the town seem replaced by the terraced roofs of those twice 
ten thousand houses, which once were peopled by a million souls, but 
which Goth, Moor, and Spaniard have so completely destroyed, that 
hardly one stone is left upon another to mark the sites of those 
citizen homes. I do not know a more lovely landscape than that 
which lies stretched out to view from the Paseo de San Antonio, and 
from the high ground just outside the gate of San Antonio. The 
view is absolutely ravishing; no bay is more beautiful—Naples only 
excepted; no moorland is more blossom-laden ; no rocky foreground 
more cleanly cut, and its material more effectively disposed for the 
artist than that which here lies before us. Then the climate of Tar- 
ragona is so delicious, the air so balmy yet withal so bracing, that 
one feels as if one had indeed found an Utopia where eternal spring- 
time reigns. There are, doubtless, days of storm and gloom, and 
weeks of cloudy weather, but upon every occasion on which I have 
visited the place there has ever been the same cloudless azure sky, 
the same zephyr breeze, the same chiaro-scurol blending of the far-off 
mountain range with the middle distance. 

My present visit to Tarragona was necessarily short, for I was there 
on business, not pleasure. It was with feelings of regret that I took 
my last look at the view from the Paseo de San Antonio, and returned 
to my quarters at the Fonda Europa, whose intelligent Italian land- 
lord knows how to make Englishmen thoroughly at home at his 
hotel. 

The route to Lirida is partly rail, partly diligence ; it passes Reus, 
a busy manufacturing town of twenty-five thousand souls, the inhabi- 
tants of which have long been notorious for their fierce partisanship in 
times of revolution. The Pronunciamiento of September last was no 
exception to the rule, and I heard of several savage political crimes 
which were perpetrated by the republican mob in the name of 
“Liberty.” In one case, three manufacturers (brothers) were killed 
by their own operatives, merely because they were known to be op- 
posed to democratic Republicanism. The working-men of Reus are 
all republicans; their masters are, however, mostly in favour of a 
monarchical form of government. It is to be feared that bloodshed 
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will be the order of the day in Reus during the time of the coming 
elections, for whichever party may ultimately win, the quarrels en- 
gendered between masters and men will not be peaceably adjusted. 

The next important place passed on the route is Montblanch, 
where I broke my journey, in order to ride over to the monastery of 
Poblet, whose mitred abbot was formerly a sovereign prince, inde- 
pendent alike of the kings of Aragon and Castile. You are doubtless 
acquainted with the singular legend in regard to its foundation. It is 
thus given in Murray’s “ Handbook to Spain, 1869 :” “The foundation 
was after this wise. In the time of the Moors a holy hermit named 
Poblet retired here to pray, but an emir, when out hunting, caught 
him and put him into prison; but angels from heaven having broken 
his chains three successive times, the Moor repented, and granted him 
all the territory of Hardeta. When the Christians reconquered the 
country in 1149, the body of Poblet was revealed to the church by 
miraculous lights, in consequence of which Ramon Berenguer IV. 
immediately built the convent El Santo, and confirmed to the clergy, 
who discovered the holy bones, the whole of the extensive Moorish 
grants.” The monastery is now in ruins, and little remains to attract 
the attention of the casual visitor, save the deserted cloisters enriched 
by ancient tombs. 

After a stroll through the place, and an attempt to decipher some 
of the almost obliterated monumental inscriptions, I went to the 
miserable Venta, and lunched unwillingly on olla, redolent of garlic, and 
Queso de Burgos, which was saltless, insipid, and full of dirt. A glass 
or two of the excellent Vino de Priorato made, however, even the 
above fare palatable, and I rode back through the leafless vineyards to 
a late dinner at the Posada in Montblanch. 

Montblanch is a pueblo of more than four thousand inhabitants ; 
moreover, it has long been an important halting-place for travellers by 
horse and diligence. Its only inn is, however, a miserable place, and, 
perhaps, the only praise to which its host is entitled, is owing to the 
fact that he is content to style his hostelry a posada, and does not mis- 
name it “fonda.” In Spain there are four classes of inns :—First 
comes the fonda, where “ caballeros de sangre azul” (7. e., gentlefolk) 
are boarded and lodged. Second in pretensions is the parador, where 
travellers and their horses can both be accommodated. Third ranks the 
posada, where “ génte de sangre rubio” (7. ¢., middle-class folk) are 
boarded ; their bed being indirectly charged for in the last item of the 
bill, under the head “ Por el ruido de la casa” (on account of the noise 
you have made in the house)! Fourthly and lastly comes the venia, 
which provides food for man and beast, and such shelter for both as 
the earthen floor of the stable affords, where he of “la sangre blanco ” 
can improvise his own bedding out of alforja (saddle-bag) and capa. 
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Of noise in the house there is usually plenty, and to spare. In the 
posada of Montblanch the article was found in extraordinary abun- 
dance, for which I was, of course, charged my full share in the bill, 
although I was probably the only quiet item of the live stock which 
constituted the household. TI use the term “ live stock” advisedly, for 
they were not all bipeds, nor yet all quadrupeds, who inhabited the 
house. On the piso bajo (ground floor) were mules, muleteers, milch- 
goats, and poultry ; on the piso premero there were pigs, poultry, call- 
quails in cages, and Jean hounds ever on the uneasy trail for some- 
thing to eat; together with mine host, his domestics and guests, and 
a numerous brood of human youngsters, whose heads afforded continual 
occupation for the nimble fingers of the grown-up gentler sex, who, 
with comb in one hand and a basin of water in the other, manipulated 
the piojos between their well-trimmed nails in a most orthodox manner, 
afterwards depositing the dislocated little carcases in the bowl. The 
piso segundo was evidently the haunt of the town washerwomen and 
laundresses, for I saw brawny bare-armed lassies, upon whose heads 
were baskets of dirty or unironed linen, constantly ascending or de- 
scending the narrow whitewashed staircase. It is far from pleasant 
to be caught between two of these amazons. If you happen to be 
trapped between an ascending and descending lavendira, the only 
thing to do is to fall on your knees and crouch by the side of one of 
the baskets, which will be swooped down from one of the heads to 
allow the other basket and its bearer to stride over both. You will 
be lucky indeed if you save your coat from taking the white off the 
wall, and your hat from a crush, if you happen to pass a basket on 
the head of even one of these Spanish washerwomen, for she would as 
soon think of halting in her swinging pace, as a Spanish pack-mule 
would think—can he think ?—of giving way to another of his kind 
when traversing a narrow mountain track. 

I left Montblanch after two days’ halt, taking the train as far as 
Vimbodi, the present terminus of the half-completed line of rail 
between Tarragona and Lérida. From Vimbodi we continued our 
journey northwards by diligence through the mountains of the Sierra 
de Prades. The scenery is not very grand, but many picturesque 
views are obtained of craggy pinnacle and gloomy ravine. We had a 
clear moonlit night ; and what is more beautiful than mountain-scenery 
lit up by the soft light of the moon? The road was in excellent con- 
dition, the diligence was well-handled, the mule-team good, and we 
tore down the steep descents in fine style, mounting the shorter hills 
at a broken trot. It was far into the night when the castle-hill of 
Lérida loomed in the distance, and day had dawned before we had got 
clear of aduanero inquisitiveness, and found ourselves occupants of a 
dreary habitation in the Parador de San Luis. 

A considerable alteration has taken place in Lérida sinco I was 
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there in the spring of 1868. Then the quaint old city swarmed with 
the military; the roll of the drum and the call to drill was almost 
continual ; at every step the stranger was confronted bya sentinel; in 
every narrow street he was frequently obliged to withdraw inside a 
doorway to make way for a squad of raw recruits, or a straggling 
troop of cavalry. The old cathedral itself could not be visited without 
a permission from the Comandante of the place; the castle-hill could 
then ouly be reached after answering the challenge of a dozen guards. 
“¢ Quien?” each would wildly shout, at the same time lowering his 
bayonet threateningly. ‘“jGénte de paz, con permiso del Sefior 
Comandante !” was, of course, our reply. But the recent revolution 
has humbled the military pomp and pride of Lérida. Cannon, indeed, 
still bristle on the casemated citadel, shot and shell still lie in conical 
heaps, ready at hand for the gunner’s use, but the gunner is not there. 
The outer lines of the fortifications are completely deserted, the 
court-yard of the castle is now open to all comers, and it is only near 
the powder magazine that a soldier or two is now to be seen lazily 
mounting guard. 

I visited the beautiful Gothic cathedral for, perhaps, the fifth time. 
I had had a special permit from the Governor when last in Lérida, 
and every day during my stay had spent an hour or two within the 
precincts of the sacred but long-desecrated edifice. The cathedral 
crowns the castle-hill; its stately tower rises abruptly irom the edge 
of a cliff some three hundred fect above the bed of the Rio Segre, which 
flows past the town. The interior is no longer used for sacred purposes, 
the altars and woodwork have long been removed, and the remarkable 
proportions of its nave and aisles are hidden by the wooden floor, which 
divides the church at mid-height from the ground; this partition was 
constructed with the idea of forming barracks for cavalry soldiers! 
Let us hope that one of the first decrees published by the new King or 
President of Spain will enact that all such sacred edifices as that now 
defiled at Lérida may be swept and garnished anew, and restored to 
their original use. 

The view from the cathedral steeple is indeed superb. The panorama 
of hill and plain, with the fertilizing river meandering away into the 
far, far distance, reminded me much of the view from the Castle of 
Salzburg, looking east, only there is less of mountain, less of that 
bold, decided outline, which is peculiar to Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
and more of that tenderer detail which is so admirably relieved by the 
olive, the fig tree, and the vine. 

Trade in Lérida seems to have completely collapsed, in consequence 
of the recent revolution. I have rarely seen so many dejected faces in 
any one spot. To be sure the place and the entire district is dependent 
upon agriculture, and last year was notoriously one of the worst possible 
for the farmer; but it is more distrust for the future than despondent 
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reminiscences of the past which appears plainly marked on the face of 
every well-to-do person in Lérida. The present year promises to be an 
exceptionally good one for those farmers who have seed to come up, 
but, unfortunately, these are the exception, not the rule, for most of 
the smaller wheat-producers were actually unable to procure seed with 
which to sow their little patches of land, despite the assistance of 
government, who did as much as it was possible for red-tapeism to 
accomplish, in the way of assisting the farmer by lending him seed. 

After a brief stay 1 left Lérida for Zaragoza, where I am now com- 
fortably housed in an Italian fonda, in which there are about half-a-dozen 
comfortable rooms (one of which I occupy), and thirty or forty very 
indifferent ones. Whether a tourist or traveller is contented or dis- 
gusted with an hotel depends, of couse, very much upon what room 
he obtains. This is true of inns everywhere, but nowhere more than 
in respect to those of the Peninsula; for in Spain—the land of the 
unexpected—the extremes of comfort and discomfort meet in close 
contiguity one with the other. Everything is done by halves. The 
palace of the noble has almost invariably its entrance-hall occupied by 
a cobbler ; its patio is often a rendezvous for the trays and barrows of 
itinerant fruiterers, ice-cream purveyors, and water-carriers ; whilst its 
second “flat” is probably occupied by an out-of-elbow professor of 
languages, or music, or dancing, and its third floor by laundresses 
or washerwomen. In Spain the man of punctilious “honour ” is often 
found hand-in-hand with devilish roguery and God-denying infidclity. 
“Cosas de Espaiia” are our theme, and nowhere is more quaintness 
visible, more singularity in dress, manners, and mode of life to 
be observed, than in Aragon, and amongst the brave, bold, bluff 
Aragonese. 

But I must reserve my experience of Zaragoza, its sacred shrine, 
and the habits and customs of its inhabitants, for my next letter, 





Che Bachelor : 
A MODERN IDYLL. 


_—— 


I HAVE a very worthy friend, the friend my heart has chosen, 
Who married very young and has of children just a dézen. 
He thinks his wife still pretty—a matter that of taste : 

I should prefer a longer nose, and a little thinner waist. 


They say they’re very happy, at which I’m very glad, 
And the last “ dear little infant ” is the best they’ve ever had. 
Their eldest’s very housewifely, their second very sharp, 
Their third is very musical, plays sweetly on the harp. 


And each, in sweet succession, has some virtue of its owvn— 
liven the very baby is the best one ever known: 

She cut her teeth so quickly, and never cries at night, 

And gives so little trouble,—it’s really a delight. 


My friend, whene’er I see him, my lonely lot laments, 

And io all that he advances, his wife, of course, assents : 
Sometimes they kindly pity me, sometimes as soundly rate, 
Or with advice would help me towards choosing me a mate. 


They say I must feel lonely, which indeed I often do; 
But if I like my loneliness, why need it trouble you ? 
They say I can’t be happy ;—what mortal ever can ?—+ 
But if I married I should be a much, much happier man. 


To all which talk I answer: “ My well-intention’d friends, 
As to my being much happier, if married, that depends ; 

Your happy and your happier, are both derived from hap : 
The wedding-cake’s all very well, but what of baby’s pap ? 
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“ Courting—I tried it once and know—is very pleasant fun, 
But when you've been to Church, I guess, that business is begun. 
You've made a quite successful choice, I might not choose so well, 
And what might be the consequence we none of us can tell. 





“ But I am made of consequence, wherever I may go, 
And I may flirt, and chat, and laugh, with every girl I know; 
‘They all seem glad to see me, mothers and daughters, too, 
And make a great deal more of me than ever they do of you. 


“You have your home, I have my Club, at which to take my dinner. 
Compare results: madam shall judge, you certainly are the thinner. 
You have your children, to be sure, of whom you're justly proud ; 
If they were mine and lived with me, I might not like the crowd. 


“T think a large divisor makes the quotient rather small. 
You've gowns to buy for all your girls, and all your girls are tall ; 
The boys must have a start in life, and premiums are high ; 
My rents were less than yours, but now, who’s richer, you or I ?” 


“Oh, you!” exclaims the comely wife, “are richer just in pelf, 
Because you've none to spend it on beside your own sweet self ; 
But we enjoy, far more than you, what our dear children use ; 
I’m sure you never grudg’d them, dear, a single pair of shoes.” 


This to her husband. He replies, with utterance grave and slow, 
“‘T never grudg’d them anything, nor you, dear, as you know. 

Thank Ged! we've always had enough for all our real needs, 

And if we have to live without some things we’d like, who heeds? 


“ You,”—and he looks across the hearth with stedfast eye at me,— 
“You may indulge your every whim, from our restrictions free ; 
But there is something even yet for you to learn, my boy, 
And that is, how from money spent to reap the highest joy. 
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“You have your pictures hung aslant, in every favouring light, 
And you pass them by unheeded, morning, noon, and night ; 
You have your costly volumes, rang’d in the library, 

And almost all your use of them is when you lend them me. 


“ While I, about as rich as you in rent and dividend, 
Have very, very little on such delights to spend ; 
But, think you, any selfish joys to such a height can rise, 
As when I see contentment beam in six-and-twenty eyes ? 


“You, with a welcome everywhere, from house to house may roam, 
But I reign here an emperor, thron’d in my own dear home, 
And what remains of real joy, could all be really known, 

From flirting, chatting, laughing, when you're at home alone ?” 


oO? 


I scarcely care to answer him when he sermonizes so, 
But generally I find it late, “ quite time for me to go ;” 
And with a comic sigh and groan I languidly confess, 
That I feel myself unworthy of wedded happiness. 


{ndeed, I’m not unhappy, and shall be quite content, 
Dying to leave no widow, her “sad loss” to lament. 
And some among that dozen will, I think, be better off, 
When the fatal end arrives of my usual winter cough. 


I know they mean it kindly, but it’s something of a bore, 
To hear again so often what I’ve often heard before. 
However they may talk at me, I yet will have my way, 


And be a lonely bachelor until my dying day. . 











Lord Byron. 


‘ae generation which Lord Macaulay considered should pass away 
before any adequate estimate of Lord Byron’s powers could be suc- 
cessfully attempted has been gathered to its fathers. A man of such 
decided opinions and such undoubted genius as Lord Byron possessed, 
could not but challenge many enmities. To the hatred, which arose 
from political causes, was added in his case that which sprang from his 
contempt for the social laws of his country. His unfortunate and 
most unsuitable marriage, followed by the speedy termination of all 
friendly intercourse between man and wife, whilst it prevented any 
fresh tie, was, to a certain extent, a determining cause in driving Lord 
Byron into a course of life which still further alienated from him 
the love of his countrymen. The same nation which gathered in the 
streets of London to do honour to George the Fourth, almost drove 
Lord Byron into exile when he commenced a career which his numerous 
enemies, and those literary men who were conscious of their inferiority 
in intellect, steadily kept before the public mind. So until the day of 
his death, in the midst of the one enterprise of his life, which no party 
could find fault with, Lord Byron was banned, and his very genius had 
not its fair meed of praise. So great was this enmity against him that, 
in answer to some English lady whilst at Genoa on his way to his last 
journey into Greece, he said : 

“Do not defend me; you will only make yourself enemies ; mine are 
neither to be diminished nor softened.” 

It is difficult to imagine that there was a time when men wrote of 
Lord Byron as if he were a common marauder of other men’s ideas ; 
but yet Mr. Alaric Watts, accomplished enough to know better, affords 
us an example of how men stooped in Byron’s own days in order to 
decry him. 

“A great deal has been said at various times about the originality 
of Lord Byron’s conceptions, as it respects the characters of the heroes 
and horoints of his poetry. We are, however, disposed to believe that 
his dramatis personx are mostly the property'of other exhibitors.” 

This same writer goes on much in the same way, and so did many 
other little critics buzz about this genius, as they ever do about all 
that is original. The Rey. Mr. Terrot of Cambridge published a poem 
to show that Byron’s satire had “an empty sound,” and the Tory 
periodicals vied with each other in endeavours to quench his popularity. 

It is not to be denied that the false causes of censure were mixed 
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with many not altogether untrue. It has always appeared to us 
that the positive vice in some of Lord Byron's compositions is, less 
dangerous than the facility with which he turned his own beautiful 
images into ridicule. In our estimation the saddest fruit of his genius, 
and that which indicated a cynical want of faith even in his own best 
qualities, was, that just at that moment, when, with all the fire of his 
genius, he had created a sublime image, or given expression to a 
thought of unusual beauty, he passed by a rapid transition to the 
ridiculous, laughed at his own enthusiasm, and chilled the noble senti- 
ment he had evoked. Nor can it be denied that mingled with his 
verse are passages of gross immorality, more dangerous because clothed 
in the brightest wit. There were, therefore, just causes of censure 
mingled with false; and this gave his enemies a stand-point with 
the English people. This made men doubt whether Byron would 
appear to posterity “as a tyrant ora god.” This caused a writer to 
inquire whether after ages would “ deify or desecrate a genius so majes- 
tic, degrading itself by sentiments so repulsive?” This caused the Rev. 
Mr. Styles to denounce him in the pulpit as “the glory and disgrace 
of our literature,” and the Rey. George Croly to address him in a 
letter, in which he said that “no page of his writings had contributed 
to the security or adornment of virtue.” It is unnecessary to multiply 
these statements. Founded chiefly on his least moral poem, they over- 
looked such of his works as were free from the charge of immorality. 

There was yet another cause which prevented his generation from 
coming to an impartial estimate of his works. Writing in the full tide 
of a genius second only to Shakespeare, and with an intensity peculiarly 
his own, Lord Byron made all his characters live so completely, that 
his readers, seeing him so much in earnest, took the sentiments of 
“The Corsair” and “ Childe Harold” as his own. Every thought of the 
worn-out pilgrim was set down as his, and the soured “ Lara” was but a 
picture of him who too early was “lord of himself, that heritage of 
woe.” It is scarcely to be doubted that Lord Byron did occasionally 
speak through his heroes, but it would be as unsafe as it would be un- 
just to accredit all their sentiments to him without adequate proof. 
The habit he had of attributing to himself faults which did not 
belong to him, and of exaggerating his vices, was carried to such a 
morbid excess that, were he judged out of his own mouth alone, a most 
untrue estimate would be formed of him. He was perpetually cari- 
caturing himself, making himself out worse than Dryden’s Buckingham, 
and, in the very act of a generous expression, turning round to laugh 
in your face. 

All these causes, social and political, added to the envy of the 
smaller poets, combined to kindle, against the favourite of yesterday, 
the popular feeling of the hour. He was believed to have behaved 
badly to his wife, though to this hour no one knows on which side the 
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offence was. In reference to the charges brought against him, Lord 
Byron says: “I have never had—and, God knows, my whole desire 
has ever been to obtain it—any specific charge, in a tangible shape, 
submitted to me by the adversary, nor by others, unless the atrocities 
of public rumour and the mysterious silence of the lady’s legal advisers 
may be deemed such.” It is certain that Miss Milbank was a some- 
what cold, unsympathetic woman, entirely unsuited to Lord Byron, 
unable to comprehend the ardour of his character, though intellectually 
she might have faintly tasted his genius. Brought up as an only child, 
she had not derived the advantage, any more than Byron himself, of 
the social influences ; and the two persons who in all London ought to 
have been kept asunder, joined hands in the enterprise of matrimony 
with scarcely a single point of mutual attraction. 

His marriage at once reversed his position with the public. He had 
returned from abroad, liad published his first cantos of “ Childe Harold,” 
and had become famous in a day. Those who had attacked him had 
felt the just severity of his lash, for it must be remembered that at 
this period he had written nothing which the most fastidious could 
wish unwritten; his enemies, therefore, were not in this case the 
enemies of immorality, but the crew who are always cager to decry 
rising talent. These retired from their attacks in presence of the 
reception given by ali the world to the idol of the hour. He took his 
seat in the House of Lords, where he acquitted himself well. He was 
young, noble, and handsome in person. If, at this time, he had followed 
the advice of Moore, and married the lady referred to in the following 
letter, how different might his career have been ! 

“Tn none of the persons he admired,” says Moore, “did I meet with 
a union of qualities so well fitted to succeed in the difticult task of 
winning him into fidelity and happiness as the lady in question. 
Combining beauty of the highest order with a mind intelligent and 
ingenuous, having just learning enough to give refinement to her 
taste, and far too much taste to make pretensions to learning—with a 
patrician spirit proud as Lord Byron’s, but showing it only in a delicate 
generosity—a feminine high-mindedness, which would have led her to 
tolerate the defects of her husband in consideration of his noble quali- 
ties and his glory, and even to sacrifice silently her own happiness 
rather than violate the responsibility in which she stood pledged to 
the world for his.” 

But this was not to be! He first saw Miss Milbank at a soirée in 
London, dressed so simply, and looking so modest, and so free from 
all the stiffness of many of the ladies around her, that he made up his 
mind on the spot to offer her marriage. A year after he had been 
refused by her, Miss Milbank accepted him, and he married her three 
months afterwards. It is evident that he knew little or nothing about 
her, or that her nature was so widely different from his that there was 
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no common ground of sympathy between them. She was a clever 
woman, but according to Countess Guiccioli (who, no doubt, may be 
said here to speak for Lord Byron), her jealousy was extreme; she had 
her settled way of living, a profound belief in her own wisdom, and a 
general ignorance of the human heart. “She could,” says the Countess, 
“veason much without being reasonable,’—a nice distinction, aptly 
stated, and which goes far to explain a great deal to all who know 
anything about domestic affairs. She quitted his house without any 
suspicion on Lord Byron’s part that she was permanently leaving, but 
on the pretext of a visit to her parents in Leicestershire, and Lord 
Byron was to join her afterwards. On the very journey itself Lady 
3yron writes playfully to him, but once arrived at home she throws 
him off altogether. “I don’t know,” says Lord Byron, writing to 
Moore, after hearing her final resolve, “ that in the course of a hair- 
breadth existence I was ever, at home or abroad, in a situation so 
completely uprooted of present pleasure.” 

Moore, the best authority on the subject, because to him Byron 
seems to have opened his mind more than to any one else, says: 
“With respect to the causes that led to the separation, it seems need- 
less, with the characters of both parties before our eyes, to go in quest 
of any very remote or mysterious reasons to account for it.” 

But the public took the mystery which surrounded Lady Byron’s 
flight as a proof that Lord Byron had behaved badly to her, and his 
enemies circulated every sort of rumour— 

“ Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, 
And busy with thy name.” 


“The public,” as Mr. Disraeli tells us, “ fell into a passion with 
their darling; and, ashamed of their past idolatry, nothing would 
satisfy them but knocking their divinity on the head.” 

Then Lord Byron made that great mistake of his life—he turned 
his back upon his enemies and went abroad. In a manner this was 
admitting the verdict of the public to be just. Had he remained in 
England, the nine days’ wonder of his separation from Lady Byron 
would have blown over, and he would have spared her name from 
being associated for all time in the minds of men as the chief cause of 
his exile. 

He then commenced his career at Venice, or rather his two careers, 
for he did not at once launch upon a sea of vice. With a heart ill 
at ease and an active mind he looked about him for some occupation. 
“T found that my mind wanted something craggy to break upon,” 
and, as the most difficult thing he could discover, he selected the 
study of the Armenian language. He constructed almost entirely 
and wholly paid the expenses of publication of an English-Armenian 
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Grammar. He translated two Epistles, a correspondence between 
the Corinthians and St. Paul, not found in ours, but received into the 
Armenian version. Byron said, “he considered them orthodox, and 
therefore did them for the first time into scriptural prose English.” 
Well for him had all his life been as innocent! But he was in a 
siren city, and amidst the fairy arcades of St. Mark’s Place, crowded 
with the clear dark Venetian women and their cavalieri serventi— 
amidst her marble palaces, mysterious viz, beautiful churches, and 
the wonders of art collected in her, with the romance that hung over 
her, in part composed of her glorious past and her sad present—amid 
festivities whose pleasures were heightened by the beauty of the places 
in which they passed, with the delights of Florians and the glories 
of the gondola—amidst such scenes as these, with his temperament 
and after the bitterness he had passed through, it is conceivable how 
tempted, he fell : 
“ Judging of others, we can see too well 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they fell ; 

Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall.” 


We do not propose in this brief sketch to speak of his residence 
abroad. ‘Those who tell of his immoralities should remember that he 
was brought up by a capricious mother, who fluctuated between kisses 
and a poker thrown at his head; that he had to run away from home 
to avoid her violence; that he thus early became his own master ; 
that he was a man of ardent imagination, strong passions, and un- 
curbed will; that he had that unusual physical beauty arising from 
dark hair and eyebrows united to light-blue eyes, which attracted to 
him the attention of the Italian women, and that wit, gaiety, and 
mobility of mind which made his society welcome to every one. In 
short, the path of life was strewn with roses, the ways of temptation 
were made easy to him. If this appears too much to exculpate him, 
it is very difficult to see that it exaggerates the truth. Genius is 
always a gift which might share with beauty the epithet of fatal. It 
seems to be such an exaltation of the powers, that some of the minor 
qualities want place. It is not possible to defend Lord Byron’s 
conduct abroad, nor do we think that at this time of day it is at all 
necessary to call it in question, any more than to attempt to investi- 
gate the early life of Shakespeare, or the later one of Fielding. The 
time has come when judgment should be passed on his writings, in 
the spirit in which it has been passed on Falstaff and Tom Jones, 
and as even now it is being given upon Colonel Newcome and Becky 
Sharp. 

Just at this juncture we are bidden to pause and to observe with 
pleasurable surprise, that she who did most to draw Byron from his 
excesses, and to render possible the glorious close of his career, has 
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entered the lists in his defence. We cannot doubt that Countess 
Guiccioli has done well. She knew Lord Byron more than most, 
almost more than all, and it would have been very little short of a 
crime had she not contributed her knowledge of him to a world 
which can never know too much of him. If her work is too eulogistic, 
at least she gives her reasons and her facts in justification; and all 
must admit that she has added somewhat to our knowledge of this 
wonderful man. She has given us many fresh illustrative anecdotes, 
and preserved for us conversations not hitherto given. If this be a 
merit when a Southey or a Coleridge is in question, how much more 
so is it when it draws us closer to so transcendent a genius as that of 
Byron! Countess Guiccioli has caused us to spend two or three 
evenings again with Byron, and once again he casts over us that 
same magic spell which he threw over us in days of yore, and before 
the epoch of the silver hair. 

Shakespeare, Scott, Byron! Are these to be the three men whose 
works will some day be studied on the shores of the new empires 
to arise on the Pacific ?—the three men who will show to the Asiatic 
Russian, or the then learned Japanese, of what manner of mind the 
English were made? However that may be, we believe that they are 
the three foremost men of genius England has produced. As time 
goes on, and each year or decade some former favourite drops in the 
race, a8 Southey’s laurels, even though a Laureate’s, are beginning to 
fade, Lord Byron’s genius is more and more acknowledged. Of all his 
contemporaries he alone steadily advances in reputation. He stands 
midway between Pope, ‘‘ correctly cold,’ Gray with his elaborated 
verse, and all that school whose metre claimed as much attention as 
their thought, and that modern school who, like Wordsworth, almost 
too much dispensed with form and polish. An ardent admirer himself 
of the old school, a defender of Pope against a generation which was 
beginning to note his defects, he nevertheless lived to show how com- 
pletely he could dispense with that polished smoothness which, while 
rubbing off the angularities of genius, sometimes destroys its point, 
and how, in singularly easy verse, he could throw forth all the energies 
of his genius and all the marvels of his wit. No writer, except it be 
the immortal Ingoldsby, whose extraordinary rhymes seem sometimes 
flashes of inspiration, ever so completely bent his language to his 
thought as Lord Byron. In his hands our language seems a heated 
metal, which he formed as he listed, and which, once formed, per- 
petuated for us in enduring characters his master-thoughts. 

The reputation of “Don Juan” is very slowly growing, and there will 
always remain a natural prejudice against this his greatest work, 
arising from the licentiousness of many of the thoughts. If it were 
not for this circumstance, people would not be afraid to speak of this 


stupendous” product of his genius as it deserves. It is a classic comic 
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poem, in which with the most happy freedom of language, though without 
plot or plan, the writer conveys to the reader an accumulated know- 
ledge of men and things, with a wit which sparkles in every verse. 
Eyen when we come upon passages of exquisite tenderness, we are 
well aware that the same daring sallies await us—the same irresistible, 
audacious, felicitous wit. With a few strokes of the pen he conjures 
up a picture ; here and there he fills in occasionally with a little more 
‘ care; but as a rule he prefers to paint with a free brush, and to leave 
much to the reader’s imagination. ‘The absence of plot in this par- 
ticular work is of less moment; it would have controlled that free out- 
pouring of his thought on all sorts of subjects. He himself wrote to 
Murray : 

“You ask me for the plan of ‘Donny Johnny:’ I have no plan; I 
had no plan; but I had or have materials; though if, like Tony 
Lumpkin, ‘I am to be snubbed so when I am in spirits,’ the poem will 
be naught, and the poet turn serious again You might as well 
make Hamlet (or Diggory) ‘act mad’ in a straight waistcoat as 
trammel my buffoonery, if | am to be a buffoon; their gestures and 
my thoughts would only be piteously absurd and ludicrously con- 
strained.” 

“ Beppo,” written at Venice more than a year before “ Don Juan,” was 
its forerunner. It showed that Byron was, like Garrick, a master of 
comedy as well as tragedy, and opened up a promise which was amply 
redeemed when “Don Juan” made its appearance. Both these works 
reyeal the real Byron, who was no melancholy Lara, nor misanthropic 
Childe Harold, nor like any of those characters of his in his other 
works in which the public insisted in finding his portrait. 

Lord Byron is, however, best revealed in his inimitable letters, the 
very best in the English language, in which we see him in perfect 
abandon. Nothimg can surpass the easy grace, the fresh wit, the 
smart epigram, the saucy fun, and very frequently the wisdom, of these 
letters. Had Lord Byron written nothing else, they would have 
carried down his name with the English language. There is no more 
delightful reading than to take a volume of his letters, especially 
one of those written from abroad. No letters ever before published 
conveyed so completely the idea of the writer speaking. That differ- 
ence almost always to be found between conversation and written 
thoughts, namely, the thought about the thought which, whilst it may 
give solidity to the idea, deprives it of its spirituality and airy grace— 
that difference does not occur in these letters. Lord Byron’s imagi- 
nation was so vivid, his intellect so masculine, his judgment so true, 
that whatever idea he conceived he at once threw forth in appro- 
priate language. All his best qualities, his affectionate and impulsive 
nature, the generosity and nobility of his disposition, the utter freedom 
from all envy, the contempt of meanness—all the qualities which com- 
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bine to form our notion of a chivalrous disposition are exhibited in these 
letters. If he was hard upon some persons occasionally—upon Southey, 
who had been so cruelly hard upon him—it was not for that reason, 
but because he suspected him of being a renegade for the sake of the 
Laureateship. Enemies like Lord Jeffrey had been, he could and did 
forgive. If he was hard upon Coleridge and Wordsworth, it was not 
that he disliked them as men, but because his own clear intellect ab- 
horred the mysterious, grandiose manner of Coleridge, and the some- 
what childish and far-fetched ideas of Wordsworth. He was a staunch 
friend to many on whom tke world looked coldly. He belonged to 
that order of men who dared to befriend the friendless, and who are 
not “ever strongest on the stronger side.” Faults he had—sins he 
had ; his life was struck in the wrong key, and throughout remained 
in the same; but, whilst his defects were partly caused by his want 
of suitable early training, his noble qualities were his own. 

He was in some respects like a brilliant meteor which shot through 
an astonished world, dazzling and perplexing it. But, unlike a meteor, 
the light he has left behind him is one which steadily increases, and 
is destined to take a permanent place in the literary firmament. There 
is something touching in the sensitiveness of his nature. The bravado 
which he showed, and which made him disclaim all necessity for sym- 
pathy, was a cover to conceal the wound rankling within him when 
the nation that had idolised him changed front in a day and dethroned 
their idol. 

Countess Guiccioli has performed a great service in drawing toge- 
ther all the opinions of eminent men on the most interesting points 
in Lord Byron’s character, and her book will cause a general recon- 
sideration of the works of one of England’s greatest writers. He has 
passed away, and his short feverish life has become “as a tale that is 
told.” That he had his faults, and that they were serious, no man 
wishing well to his country would deny ; but, as we have before said, 
he had his generous and noble qualities, and attracted to himself an 
amount of affection which is the best proof of this. He drew the 
princely offer from John Murray to return all his copyrights to him. 
He attached all his friends to him to such a degree that his death 
was felt as a personal calamity, and he had that tenderness of heart 
and that kindness which caused his domestics to regret in him the loss 
of a friend rather than a master. We think that of his personal 
character the world has said enough. The time has come when his 
works may be canvassed by an impartial generation, and to the verdict 
which it will pass his fame can safely be trusted. 
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Tue year 1864 was a marked epoch in convict life. A new Act was 
then passed and fresh prison regulations were brought into force. 
This Act contained one good clause, viz. the abolition of three and 
four years’ sentences. In one year as many as one thousand eight 
hundred men were sentenced to three and four years’ penal servitude, 
being a large proportion of the total number. Such men are now for 
the most part sentenced to eighteen months and two years’ imprison- 
ment, which will account for a decrease in the number of convicts and 
an increase in the number of county prisoners. This is a short step 
in the right direction, The convict directors take credit to themselves 
for this reduction in the number of convicts, and boast that they have 
at last found the true panacea for criminal diseases. A report to tiat 
effect, cut out of a newspaper, was circulated amongst the prisoners, 
and their indignation was great at the way in which the public were 
“oulled” about themselves and prison treatment. No doubt a few 
more thieves and burglars are driven to pursue their callings in France 
and America by the operation of the new police regulations, and I 
freely admit that a few more may annually be sent into another world 
by the same means, but no one can yet point to a reformed professional 
“Cracksman,” “Coiner,” “ Hoister,” or “Screwsman,” as proof of the 
beneficial results of the change. The most unpopular clause in the 
Act was that relating to police surveillance. The majority of the 
prisoners were very much annoyed at this regulation—some of them, 
indeed, would much rather have remained in prison than encounter 
it. For my own part, I approve of the principle of surveiliance. 1 
see in it the germ ofa system whereby a large class of criminals may 
ultimately be punished entirely outside the prison walls. I object, 
however, to the police being entrusted with the duty. Their proper 
business is to catch the thief and preserve order. The surveillance of 
liberated prisoners ought to be entrusted to those who are directly 
interested in empty jails, and who would endeavour to assist the 
liberated men either in getting employment or to emigrate. 

With reference to the classification of prisoners which commenced 
under the Act of 1864, I have no hesitation in saying that it is a gross 
frand upon the public, a delusion and a snare. The error which I 
pointed out in a former chapter, as being committed in the selection 
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of convicts for transportation, is here repeated and in a more aggra- 
vated form, if that were possible. By the new Act the prisoners were 
divided into four great classes. Into the fourth, or “ probation class,” 
all prisoners were required to enter on being admitted into prison. 
After a certain time, if the prisoner was so fortunate as to escape being 
“reported” for any oflence against the prison rules, he would be placed 
in the third class, and again, after being a certain time in the third 
class, he was passed, subject to the same condition, into the second, and 
so on. Should he have made any mistake and allowed himself to get 
“reported,” he either missed his chance of getting into the higher, or 
was degraded into a lower class. The object of this classification no 
doubt was to get all the well-behaved men together, but the blunder 
committed was in making obedience to the prison rules the only test 
of qualification for the higher classes. This, as I have already ex- 
plained, was really worse than no test at all, because the frequently- 
convicted criminal, who was thoroughly posted up in all points of prison 
discipline and regulations, was more likely than the novice to escape 
being “ reported” for violation of them. The consequence is, that in 
respect of character, disposition, and moral quality, there is really no 
difference to be found amongst the men in any of the classes. The 
scheme operates in this way: Suppose that a clergyman by some 
mischance gets sentenced to penal servitude, and enters the prison in 
company with one of the very worst villains that could be selected 
out of our criminal population ; both these men, the one with a first 
sentence, the other with a long string of convictions against him, enter 
the “ probation class” at Millbank, on precisely the same terms. The 
“jail bird,” knowing all about the ways of the prison, would probably 
pass with ease into the third class. The clergyman, being new to the 
discipline, might make a mistake and get “reported,” and in that way 
would not be so likely to reach the third class so soon as the other ; 
but, granting that he did so, they would still be together; the man 
inured to guilt and crime would still be beside the new and casual 
lodger ; the man who had never been in prison before would still have 
the opportunity of learning the evil ways of the confirmed rogue. 
Again, should the clergyman be fortunate enough in passing into the 
higher classes at the usual time, the jail bird would certainly not be 
behind. 

If a thousand prisoners, from all parts of the country, of all ages, 
habits, and antecedents, were brought to one of our convict establish- 
ments, they would go through their time in the same way, good, bad, 
and indifferent, all together. The clergyman, even if he were to get 
into prison innocently, and were the best Christian in the world, would 
never get rid of the jail bird; and in the highest class his companions 
would be no better than those in the lowest. 

I grant that our directors could not classify convic's accorling to 
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their real merits, any more than a quack doctor could classify patients 
suffering from disease ; but although they cannot have the knowledge 
necessary to do it properly, they might do a little in the right direc- 
tion. The quack, even, would know colic from consumption, diarrhoea 
from dropsy; so any man of sense would be able to distingnish 
between a case of chronic moral disease and a case of partial or 
temporary paralysis of the moral faculty ! 

The system of “marks,” as it is called in prison, is the most pro- 
minent feature in the new regulations, and is based upon the same 
absurd principle as the classification clause. Tue rule relating to 
marks specifies “ That the time which every convict under sentence of 
penal servitude must henceforth pass in prison will be regulated by a ~ 
certain number of marks, which he must earn by actual labour 
performed before he can be discharged.” 

The method adopted is to debit the prisoner with a certain number 
of marks, according to the length of his sentence, and if he performs 
the whole of the work required of him, he is credited with as many 
marks as would represent a fourth part of his sentence. 

If this law were carried out in its integrity it would be most cruel 
and unjust. Fortunately for the prisoners it is not very strictly 
adhered to—at least not at the prison where I was confined—the 
officers making allowance for the prisoners’ infirmities. To show how 
it would operate, let us take the case of the clergyman and the jail bird 
once more. Assuming that the former was a stout and healthy man, 
and able to work, but, not having been accustomed to it, really not able 
to do much of it, and that the latter had been at the work for years— 
which would win in the race for liberty, if the law was strictly 
enforced? The probability is that the clergyman would not earn a 
single day’s remission, whilst the jail bird would get one-fourth of his 
time remitted; and, assuming that both had the same sentence ori- 
ginally, would go a considerable way into a “fresh bit” before the poor 
clergyman had finished his first sentence. 

The “mark” system admits of great cruelty being practised, but on 
the whole, as it is carried out, it is a more innocent piece of deception 
than the classification. At the public works, however, there is much 
injustice done by it, no allowance being made for a sick man, unless 
he has met with some accident. If the ‘ marks” were money, bond 
fide sovereigns, and if the prisoner were permitted to exercise the 
abilities God has given him in order to earn that money, there might 
be some sense and justice discernible in the system. As it is there is 
neither. 

I may here venture to say that we might materially diminish crime 
and expense connected with the prosecution and punishment of crimi- 
nals by doing away with our convict establishments altogether, except 
for the confinement of political prisoners, and those having sentences 
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for life. In lieu of these I would suggest the introduction of the 
system of remissions into our county jails, granting first offenders a 
liberal, and third and fourth an extremely small, allowance. Teaching 
the prisoners such trades as they are fitted for, qualifying them for 
colonists, and selecting the most suitable for emigration. I would also 
place the jails and workhouses under one management. Commissioners 
for the prevention of crime and pauperism in each county, and subject 
them to a rigid government inspection by a board responsible to 
Parliament and the nation. 

But even this would only be a partial reform. I would have 
our criminal laws based upon the old Mosaic principle of “enforced 
restitution,” and carried out on the Christian principle of making the 
offender “pay the uttermost farthing.” Then we could fairly and 
justly retain the idle and the useless in the net of justice, and allow the 
willing and industrious to achieve their own freedom by satisfying the 
claims of the law. 

Now, when time has been strangled, and virtue repressed, we allow 
the worst villains to escape, and all that has been required of them in 
prison was civility to officers, obedience to a stupid discipline, and a 
few years’ work which neither enables them to support an honest 
livelihood outside the prison, or contributes in any appreciable degree 
to their maintenance inside. 

Under the system I propose, every man who stole a sheep would 
have to pay the same penalty before he could exercise the rights of 
citizenship—no matter whether his character was good, bad, or in- 
different ; no matter whether he was rich or poor, a peer or a peasant, 
the voice of impartial justice would say, “You have incurred the 
same debt to the State, and the same penalty must be paid.” 

At present every man who steals a sheep has to pay a different 
penalty. This man is sentenced to six months, that other to twelve 
months, and then another to fifteen years of penal servitude, according 
to the discretion of the judge; and instead of being made to pay the 
price of the sheep and the costs of his prosecution, he becomes a 
grievous burden to the honest tax-payer, who has to supply him with 
chaplains, schoolmasters, surgeons, cooks, bakers, tailors, and a whole 
host of servants in livery to minister to his wants, and so unfit him 
for the practice of economy, frugality, and other kindred virtues when 
his fetters are cut. Under a law based on the principle of restitution, 
the man of good character and industrious habits might be able to 
find sureties to enable him to discharge his debt to the State under 
the surveillance of the authorities, without being surrounded by prison 
walls. The man of middling character might only have a limited 
amount of liberty, such as the responsible authorities might grant him. 
Whilst the man of bad character would have to discharge his debt 
inside prison walls, where he might still continue a villain in habits 
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and heart, and increase his debt by fresh acts of dishonesty ; but this 
would be his own fault, and the safety-valve of the machinery. 

But to return to the Act of 1864. If the labour performed under 
the “mark” system was either remunerative, or such as a convict 
might obtain an honest living at when liberated, the system could not 
be condemned as utterly bad. But if we except the tailoring and the 
shoemaking done for the use of the establishment, there are really no 
other employments suitable for the general class of men who find 
their way into prison. The professional thief—and I am now speaking 
of the reformation as well as the punishment of criminals—requires 
to be taught some trade for which he has a natural aptitude before it 
is possible for him to gain a livelihood ; and he must be taught it well, 
for unless he is a skilled workman he would not be worth the wages 
necessary to keep him out of temptation. To go on punishing such 
men in the hope that we will make them honest, is absurd; and to 
persevere in “ reforming” them without teaching them practically 
that which is indispensable to their remaining honest, is equally ridi- 
culous. We may train a boy to be a labourer of almost any sort, and 
can impart moral and religious instruction to an unformed mind with 
success, but if we attempt to do either of them with a confirmed thief 
who has not been taught to work, we must be disappointed in the 
result. The first step to reformation, is to interest him in some em- 
ployment suitable to his abilities, and any other step taken before this 
only hinders or prevents the work of reformation. We have never yet 
taken this first step, consequently we have never yet succeeded in 
reforming any of them. It is also essential that such work should be 
also well paid, and that the money made at such employment should 
be his passport to liberty. Under the present system we only make 
him kill time at labour which disgusts him with all kinds of regular 
industry. The county prison sentences are, moreover, too short to 
enable the thief to earn such a passport to freedom, but they are of 
just the requisite length and fitness for turning the casual into the 
confirmed criminal. In fact, t¢me sentences are not suitable for con- 
firmed thieves. ‘Their sentences ought to be so much money to be 
earned in a penal workshop, where honesty and economy could be 
practised as well as industry. There are two grave objections urged 
against teaching thieves lucrative trades. Firstly, it would tempt 
others to commit crime; and, secondly, it would interfere with free 
labour. With regard to the first objection, I admit there would be 
some force in it if the sentences were such as they are now, because 
time runs on, whether. the prisoner is industrious or not. But if the 
sentence imposed a fine in addition to all the expenses incurred by the 
prisoner during his incarceration, there would then be no inducement 
to the commission of crime. With reference to the second objection, 
I would merely state that all labour done in prison of a useful cha- 
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racter interferes with free labour to some extent, but I contend that, if 
each prisoner was employed at that kind of work for which he is best 
qualified, it would interfere less with the proper and necessary division 
of free labour than the present plan of keeping a large number of men 
employed at work for which they have no special aptitude. 

The error we have made in employing prisoners hitherto is not 
merely that we have employed them at trades or other employments 
not suitable to their natural abilities, but that we have entered into 
competition with those trades where too much competition already 
exists. We should never have allowed smart young pickpockets to 
compete with poor sempstresses, whose ranks are already overcrowded. 
There will always be plenty of honest people descending in the social 
scale to do underpaid work, and there are thousands of petty thieves 
who are not fit for any other. So that there is a greater need for 
elevating the clever professional thief to the position of a skilled 
artisan. 

The city-bred thief class are far from being dunces or “ flats,” and 
it is not possible to make them common labourers. Many of them 
may very fitly be compared to the idle and dissipated “swells” of the 
middle and higher classes. If we took a “ fast” young nobleman, for 
instance, and put him to some. office agreeable to himself, so that he 
conceived a decided liking to harness, it would do him a deal more 
good in the way of reforming him than a course of lectures on the 
seventh commandment! And assuming that by so doing he enticed 
other “swells” to buckle on official armour, it might interfere with 
the prospects of some who had never been “ fast,” but, on the whole, 
society would benefit by the change. I maintain that that would be 
the correct method to adopt with some of those thieves who are totally 
irreclaimable by our present system of prison discipline. With regard 
to the casual and petty thieves, their case is somewhat different. 
Many of them could not be raised above the lowest class of common 
labourers ; but by adopting a system of individualisation, that is, study- 
ing each man’s natural abilities, we could always arrive at the best 
results. It might be advanced, as a third objection, that it would be 
impossible to make thieves pay their expenses in prison, and a fine in 
addition. Under our present system I admit it would be very difficult, 
but in the penal workshops, into which I would turn all our prisoners, 
this objection would not hold good. The prisoner would then be 
stimulated to labour at paying work agreeable to his tastes and suit- 
able to his abilities, and the cost of his maintenance would be less than 
it is at present. ‘Those who really could not earn a living in the penal 
workhouses, and those who would not earn their living, I would 
transfer to the prison for criminal incurables. I would not have any 
first offenders against property in prison; I would punish them as 
ticket-of-leave men. In the penal workshops I would only have 
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persistent thieves. In the convict prisons, only great offenders against 
the person and traitors. All the persistent criminals of the petty 
class, I would consign to the workhouses; but the character of our 
workhouses would require to be altered. There are three distinct 
classes of paupers. (1) Those who have become paupers through no 
fault of their own. (2) Those who have become paupers through 
vice; and (3) The vagrant class. I would refuse admission to the 
workhouse to the first class, just as I would refuse admission to the 
prison in the penal workshops to first offenders against property. I 
would treat them, on the family system of out-of-door relief, as the 
deserving poor. ‘I'he second class I would admit into the workhouse, 
and the vagrant class as well, but on the understanding that they did 
not get out again till they had paid their bill. In short, we ought to 
make our prisons and our workhouses paying concerns, and with the 
former there need be no difficulty whatever; above all, we ought to 
keep the deserving poor from the other classes, and the regular thieves 
from those who have only erred once. Every man found guilty of 
crime who can prove that he has been working at an honest calling 
up to the time he committed it, should be prevented from mixing with 
confirmed criminals, or even from going into prison, unless for some 
great crime against the person for which enforced restitution would 
not be a sufficient atonement. 


Cuarrer XIV. 


Asxine pardon of my readers for the rather serious digressions I have 
made in the preceding chapter, I now return to my narrative. 

Shortly after the new regulations were made known to the prisoners, 
I wrote a letter to my brother, and in this solitary instance I confess 
in a somewhat ironical strain, and as a matter of course the letter was 
suppressed. I remember one passage in it was to the following effect : 
“A new arrangement has lately taken place, which grants to all 
frequently-convicted prisoners, with the same sentence as myself, two 
years of unexpected remission, so that if they should deal as lenientiy 
with me, I shall soon be home.” ‘This was an allusion to the repeal 
of an old regulation whereby convicts who had revoked a former 
licence were thereby disqualified for receiving any remission from a 
subsequent sentence. Prisoners, therefore, who had so disqualified 
themselves, and had been re-convicted under the old regulation, were 
quite unprepared for being placed on the same footing in all respects 
as those who had been convicted for the first time, which was actually 
the case under the new regulations. Prisoners conversant with the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners anticipated quite a dif- 
ferent policy on the part of the authorities. They expected that men 
who had succumbed to strong temptation and who had never been in 
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prison before would have been more mercifully dealt with; and that 
increased severity would have been visited upon those who had already 
had several opportunities of redeeming their character, but had fully 
proved their determination to continue in their evil ways; but the 
authorities decided otherwise. 

About this time there occurred a circumstance which I must men- 
tion:—One of my fellow-prisoners, with a deformed foot, asked the 
medical officer to amputate his leg below the knee. The request was 
complied with, and the patient, who was a very stout fellow, was 
provided with a mechanical substitute, with springs in the heel. This 
man’s brother was a professional thief, and both are still in the same 
prison under different names. The artificial leg was altogether un- 
suitable for a man in his position in life, inasmuch as he would not be 
able to pay the expense of repairing it. That, however, I had nothing 
todo with. The leg was made by a prisoner, and, being a nice-looking 
article, it was exhibited to strangers in the doctor’s room for a con- 
siderable time, to show them how kind they were to the prisoners, and 
to keep up that system, so dear to officials, of washing the outside of 
the platter for the public gaze, whilst all uncleanliness remained 
within. Another prisoner, who met with an accident at the public 
works, and lost his leg in endeavouring to save an officer’s life, arrived 
at the prison, and was also provided with a mechanical substitute. 
Feeling my health failing me, I thought that an artificial leg, by 
enabling me to take exercise, or get into the fields to work, might 
save me from again being sent to hospital; and, seeing other prisoners 
getting them, I resolved to petition the director for the same favour. 
I was further encouraged in my resolution by the fact that it was a 
new director who was then inspecting the prison. The visiting day 
arrived, and, as before, I was ushered into the presence of the new 
official, and placed between two warders with staves in their hands. 
At the desk sat the new director, by his side stood the governor, and 
in front of the desk the chief warder. 

“Well! what do you want ?” 

I told him that I had lost my leg in prison, that I was feeling my 
health giving way, that I was anxious to be in a position to move 
about a little better, and would feel very grateful if he would allow 
me to have an artificial leg, the same as the other prisoners had. The 
governor endeavoured to deny that any artificial legs had been fur- 
nished to prisoners ; but, being prepared for something of that kind, I 
gave the particulars I have already mentioned, which were confirmed 
by the chief warder. The result was, that the director promised to 
see the doctor on the subject. I was glad to sce a disposition on the 
part of the new director to listen to the prisoner without any attempt 
to bully him, and became sanguine of the success of my petition. - 
Next visit, however, it was curtly refused on the ground of expense. 
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As it so happened, I was obliged to go to the hospital once more after 
the lapse of a few weeks, and swallowed as much quinine there as cost 
far more than an artificial leg, made by a prisoner whose labour at 
knitting was not worth a penny a day, would have done! ‘The pri- 
soner who lost the deformed leg began to use his artificial substitute, 
and two or three times it got out of repair. One of these repairs was 
said to have cost thirty shillings in London. In the long run it was 
broken, and an ordinary wooden-peg leg substituted, which was the only 
one suitable to his position. 

I now began to be exceedingly depressed in spirits, and this de- 
pression operated prejudicially to my health. I began at this time to 
string couplets together, as an exercise for my mind and my memory, 
and so great was the relief which was thus afforded me that I ventured 
to compose verses in earnest, and succeeded in this way in partially 
forgetting my troubles. To keep them in my memory was the most 
difficult task, as it was quite contrary to the prison rules to write one’s 
own compositions in a copy-book. If John Bunyan had been un- 
fortunate enough to get into one of our model prisons, the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” would have been unwritten. From this time up to the 
close of my imprisonment I exercised my mind in the manufacture of 
verses, my stock ultimately amounting to many hundreds of lines, 
which my memory faithfully retained. My chest having now become 
very painful and weak, in consequence of so much reading aloud, as I 
was obliged to do on a somewhat poor diet, 1 was compelled to enter 
the hospital a second time, suffering from severe general debility 
accompanied by a cough, after having been about thirteen months in 
the prison. Onjmy admission I received a change of diet and tonic medi- 
cines. For some weeks I was confined to bed, and not till six months 
had elapsed was I discharged. An event took place during my second 
sojourn in the hospital which caused much excitement among the 
prisoners. ‘This was the stabbing of a Scripture-reader by one of the 
patients. The case was afterwards disposed of at the Assizes, and the 
culprit was sentenced to five years penal servitude. As his former 
sentence had as much to run, this was considered as a triumph on the 
part of the prisoner. He committed the crime, not with intent to kill, 
but for the purpose of bringing his case before the public, and of being 
removed to another prison. He had committed a similar crime before, 
but the directors had disposed of it privately, so that the particulars 
of it should not reach the newspapers. In this case to which I refer, 
the ‘prisoner alleged on his trial that the doctor would not give him 
treatment for his complaint; he found that it was of no use com- 
plaining to a higher authority, that he could not get removed to 
another prison, nor procure the treatment he had been accustomed to 
receive for his disease. He was much beyond the ordinary convict in 
point of ability. He defended himself, cross-examined the authorities, 
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and made some of the chiefs cut very sorry figures under the divining 
rod. He at last gained his point, for he exposed the authorities and 
obtained his removal to another prison, where he would have what he 
considered proper medical treatment—good food being an essential 
item in the prescription. 

After this case occurred the governor was allowed to retire on a 
pension ; or, in the language of the convicts, “he got the ‘sack’ in a 
genteel way,” but in reality the doctor was the man on whom the 
responsibility rested, and it was him the prisoner wished to stab and 
not the Scripture-reader, but he never could get the opportunity. I 
notice this case chiefly to show that our present law is inoperative in 
the case of a class of prisoners of which this one was a fair type. He 
was a sad cripple, walking with the assistance of two crutches, and 
dragging his legs behind him; he was afflicted with spinal disease and 
heart complaint; he had been a convict before, and had lived all the 
time like a fighting cock ; commanding medical treatment, and work- 
ing only as it suited himself; he had nothing to fear in the commission 
of crime except being sent to hospital, and his diseases would compel 
the majority of doctors to give him good diet, and good general treat- 
ment. If they had refused or neglected to do so, the prisoner's life 
would have been sacrificed. Whatever may have been the truth in 
his case, he felt and believed that his days were being shortened, and 
he was one of those who would rather have died on the scaffold than 
submit to a lingering death in prison. A short time ago he was found 
dead in his cell. It was asserted that he had taken some medicine 
internally which was intended for external application, and that he 
had thus poisoned himself; it was alleged that his object was to make 
himself ill in order to obtain better treatment. This is somewhat 
doubtful ; but as his death took place at another prison, I am unable to 
give more particulars. ‘The newspapers having commented rather 
severely on this stabbing case, it was deemed necessary by the prison 
authorities to have a counter-current set in motion. For this purpose 
an inquest was held on the body of a deceased convict ; all the chief 
authorities were called to this special inquest, and three prisoner-nnrses 
were also examined, and the result appeared in the newspapers, to the 
great astonishment of the prisoners. It was reported that the coroner 
had held an inquest on the body of a deceased convict, and found that 
the deceased had received excellent diet and medical treatment. He 
further expressed his surprise to find the prisoners received such 
luxuries in prison as fish, fowl, and jellies, in addition to wines, &c.! 
If they had not mentioned the fish, fowls, and jellies, the prisoners 
might not have taken much notice of it ; but the facts being as follows, 
it must be confessed that they had some grounds for making uncom- 
plimentary remarks. For thirty-two or thirty-three months previous 
to the inquest there had been no fowls in the hospital, and there never 
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had been either fish or jellies served out to patients during the whole 
period the prison had been in existence. Some time after the inquest 
here were two or three soles cooked for dying prisoners, one of them 
being a Fenian. 

After the arrival of the Fenians and a new priest, there was a con- 
siderable alteration in the hospital treatment—fowls became quite 
common, apple pies, meat pies, and sundry other luxuries being intro- 
duced. Fish and jellies being still wanting, however, to bear out the 
newspaper report. 

I do not wish it to be understood that the Fenians receive better 
medical treatment than the other prisoners, nor is their position 
generally much better. They sat at work in the same room with me; 
they had the privilege of exercising by themselves, but, judging from 
their eagerness for my society and political conversation, they seemed 
to consider the privilege in the light of a punishment. One concession 
was made to them, however, which at first rather surprised me. They 
were allowed to write to their friends as often, when they were in the 
third class, as other prisoners were allowed who were in the first, and 
the censorship over their letters was not very severe. One of the 
head-centres, and one of the principal writers and agitators in the 
would-be rebellious sister isle, was a tall, bony, cadaverous-looking man, 
afflicted with scrofula. He could have ate double his allowance of 
food, and probably he required more than he was allowed; at all 
events, he thought he was not getting proper treatment, and wrote a 
very strong letter on the subject to his friends. This letter was con- 
sidered a libel on the establishment, but the governor and director 
decreed that the letter should pass, as it would show the Fenians 
outside that their friends in prison were not on a bed of roses, This 
was acting in quite a contrary direction to that which was 
usually followed with the correspondence of other prisoners. Any 
letter that told of the comforts of the prison, and gave the friends of 
the prisoner the idea that he was in Paradise, was sure to pass, and the 
writer of it would also get into the good graces of the officials; but if 
there was any word of complaint, especially if addressed to any person 
of influence, the extinguisher was put upon it at once. 

I remember one of the patients writing to his friends that he was 
unwell, but that he really did not know very well what to say about 
his complaint, as one doctor told him to get out of bed and “ knock 
about,” as there was nothing the matter with him, while another told 
him he was dying, and on no account to leave his bed, and between 
the two he did not know what to do. This was at the time when the 
two medical officers seemed to pull against each other. The letter 
produced an improvement in them, but it was never allowed to reach 
its destination. 

Another case was that of a Quaker’s letter (the only one of the creed 
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I met with in prison). He was a quiet old man, and for upwards of 
three years had been allowed certain trifling privileges on account of 
his religious opinions: one of them was his being allowed to sit when 
grace was said before meals. One day, a young consequential officer 
happened to be on duty in the ward where the Quaker was domiciled, 
and when he called “Attention!” for grace, the Quaker, as usual, 
kept his seat. The officer ordered him to stand up, and the Quaker 
having attempted to explain, he was “ reported,” and, besides being sent 
to “Chokey,” forfeited some of his remission for the offence. He 
wrote to an influential Quaker in the North of England, explaining 
the particulars of the case; but his letter contained one clause suffi- 
cient to condemn it in the eyes of the prison officials, and it was this: 
“Be good enough to send this letter to John Bright, Esq., M. P.” 


CHAPTER XY. 


On one occasion during my second sojourn in hospital, my attention 
was accidentally directed to a pale, sickly-looking young man, who 
had just arrived with a number of other prisoners from Millbank, and 
whose appearance and manner so unmistakably betrayed the genus to 
which he belonged that I decided to avail myself of the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of learning his history. It so happened 


that he was located in the next bed to mine, and I had thus no diffi- 
culty in finding an occasion to gratify my curiosity, and the following 
dialogue took place on the first day of his arrival. 

“ Well, what news have you brought from Millbank ?” 

“Oh! nothing particular; the prison’s full, and a good many back 
on their ticket.” 

“How long have you done ?” 

“ Nine months.” 

“ What's your sentence ?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Have you done your separates in the *bank ?” 

“No; in the country—down in Somerset.” 

“What sort of treatment did you get?” 

“Wretched! ‘They are making it very hot now, and I got ‘ bashed’ 
as well,” 

“'The flogging has made your health bad, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, it made me spit up ever so much blood.” 

“Were you ever flogged before ?” 

** Yes, twice.” 

“Twice! Why, how old are you?” 

‘Twenty-three, and I have done two ‘leggings,’ and this is my 
third, besides short bits in the county jails.” 
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“During your first ‘legging’ I suppose you had been among the 
boys at the Isle of Wight ?” 

a 

“T think most of the Isle of Wight boys get into prison again? I 
have seen a great many now who did their first bit there.” 

“ Well, a good many of them went on the cross.” 

“ You belong to London, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Did you get your sentence there ?” 

“No, in Bristol.” 

“How long were you out this last time ?” 

“Six days, and I was half-drunk all the time.” 

“ How long was your last sentence ?” 

“Three years, and I did it all.” 

“ How did you lose your remission ?” 

“For striking a ‘screw.’” 

“Why did you not remain in London when you went out last ?” 

“Well, these ‘flimping’ fellows have alarmed the Londoners so 
much that there is no chance of getting a living at thieving.” 

“You mean that the garotters have spoiled your trade by making 
people more guarded ?” 

“ Why, man, they are wearing steel collars and carrying fire-arms.” 

“But they have passed a flogging bill in Parliament for all these 
crimes with violence.” 

“Flogging be d——d!_ D’ye think that would stop them? It’s 
the people being always on the watch, and the ‘ Bobbies’ more expert, 
that makes them afraid of being caught. But I wish they would 
never try that game, for it gives the ‘buzzer’ no chance.” 

“You say you have been flogged three times: how did you like it ?” 

“The first time I was a kid, and cried like anything; the second 
time I never uttered a word nor flinched in the least; and the last 
time, I sang the bawdiest song I could lay my tongue on, and cried, 
‘Come on, ye ie 

“Well, I think you are a very foolish fellow ; you have permanently 
injured your health by your conduct.” 

“T know all that, but my temper won’t let me be quiet; and, by 
jingo! if this butcher does not treat me properly, I'll make him pay 
for it; I'll see now what the fish and the fowls and the jellies are 
like.” 

“You appear to be consumptive ?” 

“Yes, second stage.” 

“‘Now, take my advice and be as quiet as you can, and you will do 
very well here.” 

“Well, if these fellows will let me alone, and the ‘butcher’ gives 
me good treatment, I'll be all right; but I'll stand no nonsense— 
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there’s no two ways with me. Is there any ‘snout’ knocking about ? 
I have got some money, and if you can tell me how I can get it I will 
be glad.” 

& I do not use it myself, but I see others dealing away in it, and I 
have no doubt that some of these fellows opposite will be able to put 
you on the right scent.” 

This was one of the men who bring odium on the whole class of 
prisoners, and prejudice society against them. He was a thorough- 
bred professional thief, and, in addition, he was one of the very worst 
prison characters. His temper was very violent, and at times appar- 
ently uncontrollable. The lash had been tried on him, and, as in 
every case I met with, in vain. If he lives to complete the term of 
his imprisonment he will, as a matter of course, return to his old 
practices—the only method he knows of making his living. The. 
officials were afraid he would stab or otherwise injure some of them; 
and he was petted and indulged a good deal at first. His diet was 
changed every other day, until they got tired of humouring him; and 
then he got into trouble. At last, after he had been about eighteen 
months in the prison, and had insulted and threatened to strike the 
governor, he was suddenly removed to another prison, where he would 
no doubt repeat the same game. In all probability he will be in the 
grave before he is due for liberation. Yet with all this, he could have 
been Jed like a child; but to attempt to drive him was out of the 
question. I confess I was very glad when he was removed from the 
bed next to mine to one farther away. 

My neighbour on the other side was a very different character. He 
was a self-taught artist, and was gifted with considerable natural 
genius. His failing had been intemperance, and his crime a “ got up” 
case of rape. He was quite a philosopher in his way, always happy, 
always contented ; nothing came amiss to him. Imprisonment was of 
no account with him; he was above it altogether. He had no ineli- 
nation to break the law, and was most unlikely to enter a prison a 
second time. Yet this prisoner never could manage to get such good 
treatment as the other, simply because he was easily pleased. He 
looked upon the prison as a place of passage to be made the best of, 
not as a home. He could be liberated to-morrow with perfect safety 
to the public, whilst the other prisoner, who had precisely the same 
sentence, will go into the society of thieves, and the pockets of other 
people, the moment he is permitted the opportunity. The artist, 
although a cripple, could have earned far more in prison than would 
have supported himself if he had been allowed to do so. ‘Ihe thief 
could not have supported himself honestly anywhere, and in prison he 
was never taught how to do so. 

Now, suppose these two men had been sent to a penal workshop, 


each with a fine of fifty pounds upon his head, instead of to a human 
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cage with a seven years’ sentence; suppose that they were each de- 
bited, in addition to the fine, with the cost of their food, lodging, &c., 
and credited with their labour on the profits on their work, and 
liberated when the account was balanced, what would be the result ? 
In all probability it would be this: that the artist, anxious for liberty, 
would economise, do with as little food and drink as possible, exert his 
faculties to the uttermost, and in a year or two perhaps he would have 
paid off the amount of his fine, and the cost of his maintenance. He 
would then be liberated in a condition to benefit society ; impressed 
with the folly of his conduct in having thrown away so much time 
and money, and determined to keep the law for the future. 

The tax-payers, instead of being, as now, burdened to support him, 
would not only be relieved of that particular grievance, vut would 
have the satisfaction of seeing the criminal contributing large sums to 
the right side of the public ledger. Instead of paying a quarter of a 
million of hard and honest-earned money to maintain convict prisons, 
and ever so much more to the county jails, we might in time make 
them self-sustaining, and the offenders of the law a source of revenue 
to the country. 

If the casual offender regained his freedom in two years under such 
a system as I have indicated, when would one of the worst members 
of the most dangerous class regain his? And what would be his 
condition and prospects? He would certainly get deeper into debt to 
begin with, and, if thoroughly determined to remain a dangerous and 
useless member of society, he would never regain his liberty. Perhaps 
he would commit an offence against the person, and bring restraint 
and punishment upon himself in every way unworthy of unrestrained 
freedom. But ifhe were resolved to become an honest and industrious 
man, the opportunity and the means for so doing would be before him ; 
he would set to and learn a trade, practise economy, confine his hands 
to his own pockets, prove himself worthy of trust, and at the end of 
four or five years regain his freedom. He could never keep pace with 
the other in the race for liberty, nor would he be fitted for the proper 
use of his liberty until he had practised industry under a natural and 
healthy stimulus up to the paying point—the point when he becomes 
convinced in his own mind that honesty is the best policy. His 
prospects on liberation would then be very different from what they 
are under the present system. He would then be suited for being a 
colonist. It would have been proved to his own mind that he could 
make a living by honest industry, and in most cases this is the all- 
important consideration. Removed from his old associates, placed in 
circumstances where money can be made by industry, and still keeping 
the cost of his transportation against him to be paid out of the first of 
his own free earnings, society would then have done its duty by him. 
I wish to impress this strongly on those who take an interest in the 
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subject of criminal reformation; and therefore repeat, that if we can 
prove to the thief’s own satisfaction that he can earn an honest liveli- 
hood, at work agreeable to himself and suited to his abilities, we shall 
do much towards making him an honest man. But let us starve him 
and lash him and tyrannise over him, and we shall send him to the 
grave or the gallows; and if we combine statuesque and compulsory 
Christianity with such treatment, we make him in addition a hardened 
unbeliever and atheist. And yet hitherto we have sent such men 
prematurely into the other world, in such condition of soul and body, 
with as great complacency as if the blame were all their own. 

The next case I shall notice was a very different one indeed. The 
prisoner had been a clergyman in the Church of England for upwards 
of twenty years, and during that long period had discharged his duties 
to the satisfaction of his flock and his superiors in the church. I 
believe he had made an imprudent second marriage. His wife was 
beneath him in social position, and, being inclined to habits of extrava- 
gance, had incurred debts which his small income could not meet. He 
used funds entrusted to his care by some society for the purpose of 
liquidating these debts, intending to replace them when his stipend 
became due. These funds happened, however, to be wanted much 
sooner than had been customary; he was not able to produce them, 
and the consequence was penal servitude for a very long period. I 
could not help pitying the prisoner. He had never rubbed shoulders 
with the world. An occasional evening with the Squire’s familygor 
in the homes of the less exalted among his parishioners, had been 
almost his only opportunity of gaining a knowledge of life. He was 
apparently very penitent, and often I noticed him shedding tears (a 
very unusual sight in a convict prison), and he seemed to feel his 
degrading and cruel punishment very keenly indeed. He was very 
kind to the prisoners, and was a great favourite with them, and in 
consequence not in the very best odour with the authorities. He was, 
like myself, employed as a reader in the work-rooms, but was soon 
removed to another prison, where he is now employed tailoring! 
What will he—what can he do when liberated? I heard of three 
other clergymen who had been convicts; one of them went abroad 
after he was liberated, and soon afterwards died. A second went to a 
part of the country where he thought he would not be known, opened 
a school which was not very successful, got into good society, and for 
a time was very comfortable and happy. One day, however, a cabman 
who came to drive him to a gentleman’s house recognised him as an 
old prison companion, and, the fact having become known, he was 
obliged soon after to leave the neighbourhood. The third met with a 
fate somewhat similar. He happened to be at an evening party, in 
the house of a friend; one of the guests would not remain in his 
company, and, to save the party from shipwreck, he threw himself 
2c2 
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overboard into the great ocean of life. Perhaps some friendly fisle 
has swallowed him and cast him on a Christian shore! I never heard 
of him again. The fate of these men gives rise to many sorrowful 
reflections. Surely there is cruel injustice in the law which condemns 
a minister of the church of Christ, who in a moment of sore temptation 
breaks the eighth commandment, to years of slavery and a life of 
degradation and disgrace, compared with which death itself would be 
mercy and kindness, and yet permits constant and flagrant violations 
of the seventh, by rich and titled transgressors, to be compromised 
with gold! Why do we in the one case brand the offender with the 
mark of Cain, and in the other cover with a golden veil both sin and 
sinner? If it is necessary, “as a warning to others,” that casual 
violations of the eighth commandment should be so punished, why is 
it unnecessary to warn others against the frequent and habitual viola- 
tion of the seventh? Would the payment of money, together with 
the loss of character, social position, &c., not be a sufficient warning: 
to all men in a position to commit such acts of dishonesty as may be 
included under the general designation of breaches of trust? But 
what does so-called justice now demand in such cases? Let tem 
clergymen embezzle one hundred pounds each, and hear how society 
indemnifies itself for the crime and the loss! By the mouth of one 
judge, one of these clergymen is sentenced to one year in prison; by 
the mouth of another judge, another of these clergymen is sentenced. 
to two years in prison; by the mouth of a third, another is condemned 
to three years penal servitude, to labour and associate with the dregs 
of society; by the mouth of a fourth, four years of such humiliation ; 
and so on. 

Are all these just judges ?—or is only one of them just ?—and which 
is he? 

These are questions I will leave my readers to answer for themselves. 


Of one thing I am satisfied—that our present laws on the subject 
require alteration. 
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Six Mouths in Calcutta. 


‘To land at Garden Reach on the Hooghly on a starry evening in the 
month of January, and to leave it on a rainy morning in the following 
August with a grey sky overhead, as heavy and dull, and infinitely 
more oppressive, than any ever seen in England in the rainiest 
summer, does not give one a right to say much about India. Never- 
theless, six isolated months of residence in the Anglo-Indian capital, 
together with the journey out and home, have at least a sharpness of 
contrast which would be effaced by a longer stay, and six months and 
Jess are sufficient to know Calcutta. 

It was only at Marseilles that we realised to ourselves the fact that 
we were actually, quitting Europe, and that our journey partook in 
zeal truth of some of the qualities of exile. The last night in an 
hotel at Marseilles must, to the outward-bound for India for the first 
time, have additional solemnity in its darkness. In contrast with the 
far East, all Europe makes one country, the nursery-place and home 
of Europeans. It is surprising how like a brother, in a social point 
of view, a Frenchman, and even a Russian, become to us in the midst 
of the dusky people of Ind, with whom we have no traditions, no 
religious, few domestic, and scarcely any moral sentiments in common, 
end whose very difference of costume is only characteristic of a much 
greater difference of inward nature. 

These presentiments of exile are increased on the morrow, when the 
traveller sets foot on board. The passengers whom he sees wear 
anything but the air of people bound on a party of pleasure. It is 
true their faces are not so yellow, nor their eyes so lack-lustre, as those 
of the Anglo-Indians he may see on a return vessel, if such should 
eome in his way, for out and home passengers cross of course fre- 
quently in Egypt and at the various ports; but however jaundiced 
and wearied they may look, the homeward-bound are objects of envy 
for the outward, and the words “Happy fellows! going home,” are 
sure to meet the ear on such occasions. “This would be a pleasant 
day,” we have heard on board sometimes, “ if we were going in the other 
direction.” The passengers on board the “ Marseilles” consist, of 
course, of those who have chosen this route either to enjoy another 
week in England, or to save the ennui of coasting round Spain. The 
consequence is that most probably they will be the most India-bored 
of all the passengers who will meet and start together at Suez. Not 
that this characteristic is universal by any means. The composition 
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of the travellers by any of the P. and O. boats is of course much the 
same. 

There will be old and steady Anglo-Indians, middle-aged and grey 
Anglo-Indians, civil and military, all distinguishable in manner and 
complexions from the fresh-faced competition wallah on his first 
voyage. There will be officers of the Queen’s service, both cavalry and 
infantry ; there will be a few engineers, young and middle-aged, engaged 
for the Indian railways. There will be a barrister or two, a Calcutta 
attorney or two, a Calcutta merchant or two, a few Calcutta trades- 
men, and the whole number accompanied by a fair share of ladies. 
Ladies travelling singly, too, there will of course be—some already 
married going out to join their husbands, and some unmarried 
going out to find them. Acquaintance grows up with mushroom 
rapidity among fellow-passengers on ship-board, and dies pretty 
generally in much the same fashion. Some will not scruple to 
unburthen their minds at once of their discontent. “ What on 
earth can take you to India ?” says Singleton, of the 112th Lancers. 
“ My advice to all about to go to India is that of ‘Punch’ to those 
about to marry—‘ Don’t. Stop at Malta or Alexandria, and return 
by the next boat.” “I can see in every man’s face,” says Phipps of 
the 1000th Fusileers, “ whether he has been a year in India or no.” 
One lady, sprightly, charming, amiable, and accomplished, who is 
going back to her husband, says, “everything connected with India 
is an imposture and adeception. The sins of the fathers in originally 
going there are visited upon the children of the third and fourth and 
countless generations. When people once get a footing in India they 
drag all their connections into purgatory after them. But I come 
back in a year, and say good-bye to the horrid country for ever.” 
Others, however, the staid and steady old Anglo-Indians, who had 
acquired a second nature by long residence in the burning air or 
steamy vapours of ;Hindostan,” say, “India is not a bad country if 
you know how to make use of it, and stay there long enough. It 
is not England, and we never thought it was.” 

We were not fortunate in our weather. The captain had made 
seventy-six voyages to Alexandria, and never such a bad one. The 
first morning only two passengers were able to sit down to breakfast. 
The tables in the saloon were rigged out with those ominous ladders 
which prevent plates, dishes, and bottles from being rolled into chaos 
at every lurch of the vessel, and we were never without them for the 
rest of the voyage. The storm was so great at one moment that we, 
though a mail packet, bethought ourselves of running for shelter into 
Ajaccio. Under the lee of Corsica, however, we struggled on, the 
deck was swept with sea at every instant, and the water we shipped 
played at battledore and shuttlecock in a plashy way with the sides 
of the vessel, quite regardless of the boots of such of the passengers 
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as did not adopt the precaution of standing on the gratings or the 
benches while they held ch somewhere. We thought as we ran into 
La Vallette that the weather would change, but the captain looked at 
the gulls flocking into the harbour, and said, “ Worse weather to- 
morrow!” <A few hours of dry land and statical equilibrium at 
Malta, however, seemed like a flash of Paradise across the watery 
purgatory of eight long days and nights, during which we were 
for the most part of the time rolled like a rolling-pin backwards 
and forwards in our berths. Oh! the heavy, long, monotonous, 
idiotic oscillation of curtains, lamps, and all things movable about 
us! In the interminable epoch of thick darkness after the night- 
lamps are extinguished, in the insensible progress of the eternal 
spaces between the striking of the hour-bells, amid the incessant 
grindings, groanings, heayings, throbbings, and creakings of the 
indomitable monster who bears you on, staggering under the weight 
of his ocean buffetings, one has nothing to do for a pastime but 
to wait and wonder expectantly for the shock and crush of a monster 
sea which shall make every rib of the tremendous fabric about 
you start and quiver with agony, and arrest its progress for an 
instant, till the strong vessel seems to recover its strength after a 
moment’s dizziness with bull-dog pertinacity, and rush again tri- 
umphantly upon its ferocious adversary ; then one cries “ Bravo, ship!” 
But this diversion comes likewise to be idiotically monotonous, 
and one always returns to wish for what is well nigh impossible— 
sleep, and a little forgetfulness. Morning comes at last, and you no 
longer feel a prisoner in your berth, so enjoy the free will nature has 
endowed you with, by thinking you can’ go on deck when you like, 
and remain for some time where you are. You will have quite enough 
of the view from the deck. Sometimes the ship will be buried deep 
down in the trough of the sea, so that you see nothing but a swelling 
wall of ocean on both sides of you ; sometimes you will be hoisted on the 
summit of a boiling hoary mountain of sea-water, and see between 
you and the horizon a dreary waste of infinite snowy-crested waves 
raging away in desolate mad frenzy at having nothing to vent their fury 
on. Some, however, found work todo in these days and nights, for we 
heard afterwards that a large steamer went down in the same storm. 
Never did ships at anchor look so lovely as those we found in the 
harbour of Alexandria, and had it not been that we felt ourselves hur- 
ried on by the hands of fate and the P. and O. Company, without hope 
of respite, our rapid journey through Cairo to Suez would have been a 
flash of unmixed delight. But the delay by the storm caused us to 
be accelerated through Egypt with a bare night’s rest at Cairo. 
Nevertheless we caught a glimpse of Cleopatra’s Needle, saw the 
sun set on the banks of the Nile with an inconceivable majesty and 
glory, took an early morning’s ride through the main street of Cairo 
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up to the citadel, from which we saw this, the fairest of all Eastern 
cities, stretched at our feet, with its countless domes and minarets in 
repose beneath the deep azure of a sky as crystal clear in December as 
with us at any time in June. We looked across the tombs of the 
Mamelukes, over the long sweep of tawny desert traversed by the 
Nile, to the Pyramids. 

Rome, Naples, Seville, Damascus, and Jerusalem are among 
the fairest cities of the earth; but nothing surpasses in its way that 
first glimpse of Cairo. The busy, noisy street, the striped bowrnouz 
of the Bedouin, the turbaned and respectable effendi in light chocolate 
vest, loose trowsers, and red kaftan; the steel-capped Albanian; the 
Nubian cavalry soldier with his bare legs, and holding his stirrup 
with his toe; the strings of camels, the countless cries of warning to 
get out ofthe way: Oa! effendi! Oa! bint! Oa! ragol! Oa! sidi! 
the fretted porches of Arabian architecture, the Eastern fountains, and 
then the illimitable desert and the eternal grandeur of the Pyramids 
on the horizon ;—all these mingled together made a visionary medley 
of Haroun-al-Raschid and Cheops, not easy to render account of. Then 
the flight across the desert by train to Suez, in spite of steam-engines 
and comfortably-wadded carriages, had its interest. Not even associa- 
tions with Manchester and Birmingham could destroy the effect of the 
glorious lines of the waves of the desert—the product of the sand- 
storms of centuries—lying in as graceful and virgin-looking curves 
as the stainless snow-folds on the flanks of Monte Rosa and the 
Matterhorn. 

Half-way between Cairo and Suez is a station, where all the 
passengers descend for a halt of a quarter of an hour. Here in the 
middle of the desert you can have bitter ale, and that truly Anglo- 
Indian beverage, soda-water and brandy, known in India as “soda and 
brandy.” Here, for the first time, too, we saw the whole company of 
our India-bound fellow-passengers together—for the India-bound 
of Southampton and those of Marseilles first meet together in 
Cairo. It was December, but already English winter clothes were 
now for the most part discarded; the light clothes suited for India 
wear had been generally adopted, and the pugree, or white turban 
round the white felt hat, with one end hanging over the back of the 
neck and fluttering in the light desert breeze, was not uncommon. 
Here, too, you may see in a tolerably imposing mass a section of the 
aristocracy by conquest of India going out to take possession of the 
government of one hundred and fifty millions of people. We reach 
Suez, and dine in the court of the huge stone caravanserai-sort of 
hotel—a court not very unlike some of the patios of the large palaces 
of Seville, with tropical flowers arranged about the pillars of the 
cloisters, and having a little garden in the centre. An itinerant family 
of Italian musicians had struggled as far as Suez, in some incom- 
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prehensible way, and were here playing, and not badly, some of the 
best airs of Italian masters. We looked at the respectable patriarch 
of his tribe, who played the violoncello, and thought of the incongruous 
memories of Goldoni and Suez—Rossini and Pharaoh and the Red Sea. 
It was not unpleasant before leaving the shores of Africa to hear 
once more some of the strains of Italian music from Italian bands, 
and the soft sound of the dolce si. Similarly at Malta we con- 
gratulated ourselves in coming in for the chant of Vespers in the fine 
old Cathedral of the Knights of St. John, and we could hardly wish for 
a better bon voyage than the deep and sweet music of Catholic and 
artistic Italy. 

We embark in the evening ; a small steamer takes us from the quay 
off to the magnificent three-decked, three-masted P. and O. steamer 
waiting for us in the distance. A crowd of Arabs, Egyptians, half- 
breeds and negroes, stand on the quay to see us start; some in their 
striped robes, red and white turbans, and fez caps, worthy of the 
pencil of Gerome. We embark, but we do not start. Alas, no! we 
have to take bullion on board : one million and a half, we are told, of 
ingots of silver in deal boxes—an ingot in each box. Sleep for us 
was long impossible; the silver was being embarked ingot by ingot 
close to our ears, and the noise of the process, and of the voices of the 
officers checking off each ingot as it was brought on board and stowed 
away, did not cease the whole night. We got up to watch the proceed- 
ings ; the silver was being carried through the ship’s sides in two inter- 
minable streams the whole night long! A million and a half of silver! 
Some enterprising spirit proposed in the course of the voyage to do a 
little piracy, imprison the captain, and run away with the ship to 
South America to secure the bullion; but none of us knew enough of 
navigation to give serious consideration to the project. 

The P. and O. boats which start for Suez are magnificent vessels, 
and in spite of all the grumbling which arises among a crowd of 
people confined together in the monotonous existence of ship life 
for three weeks, there is little ground for complaint, except, per- 
haps, in the grave matter of the rates of passage. The captain of 
the vessel was as courteous and obliging a gentleman as one would 
anywhere meet with, and the officers were not unlike him. The 
quartermasters of the crew alone were English, all the rest Lascars. 
As for the feeding—in spite of the common-place nature of the ob- 
servation—one must say it was marvellous. Where so much fresh 
meat, fresh poultry, fresh vegetables and fruits of all kinds, new milk, 
bread, &c., came from, to supply the wants of more than two hundred 
passengers, with the stupendous appetites which sea-air and ennut 
engender, was a daily mystery. They must have had an army of 
Houdins for cooks in the ship's kitchen. The only thing one missed 
at all was fish; there was occasional salmon; but to be sailing on 
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the salt-water, day after day, and see porpoises and flying-fish daily 
disporting in security, as though to taunt you with evidence of the 
populousness of the ocean, and to lack one’s daily fish, amid the inex- 
haustible profusion of the table, seemed a mockery; all the products 
of the land were prepared for your use, but nothing of the sea. As is 
known, the ‘quantity of meals on ship-board is stupendous; they 
help to get rid of the listless monotony of the day ; and the least glut- 
tonous of mortals will learn at last to yawn and yearn for his dinner. 
The day is divided into two parts—that.when you eat, and that when 
you don’t eat; and as the former is much the longer of the two parts, 
you long for the latter as a change. 

People took their morning tea about seven; then bathed, and went 
deck-walks till breakfast of a Homeric character was ready at nine. 
After breakfast, deck-walks, lounging, looking at nothing particular 
over the bulwarks, novel-reading, talk, chess or backgammon, or any 
dreary invention, suited to the general listnessness of the company, 
wore away the time up to lunch at twelve. From twelve to four 
repeat the morning’s amusements, with as much variation as you can. 
Watch the throwing of the log, look at the thermometer, take note of 
the card on which are daily registered the number of miles run and to 
be run, and await dinner, the great business of the day, when the 
carte du jour, your only daily journal, will be perused and commented 
on. After dinner, some people will wake up a little, others sit more 
supinely ; some will try to make up a little for a day of inactivity before 
night sets in, and play at ship-quoits, pitch-and-toss, gymnastics, or tell 
stories ; after nightfall, when the lamps are lit in the saloon, whist will 
absorb a certain number. ‘Tea, and wine-and-water and grog, help to 
fill up the evening till ten, when, for the most part, people retire to 
their berths, the lights are put out, and the ship carries its world of 
sleepers steadily on through the night; after which all will awake 
to precisely a similar day with the last. 

Not that there were not pleasant times, however, on the voyage. 
The Red Sea was as calm as a mill-pool all the way to Aden—six 
days’ steaming—and some, who had gone through the frightful ordeal 
of buffeting and sea-sickness on the Mediterranean, here felt quite 
piratical, and knew what they had never known before, a sea-appetite. 
There was no more rough weather all the way to Calcutta, only a 
slight tossing once or twice in the Indian Ocean, when a few passengers 
turn sallow again, and one at least of the piratical party, less confident 
in his aptitude for following in the steps of Captain Kidd. In the 
Red Sea you do not continue very long in sight of land—about a day, 
perhaps. Some good-natured people, on starting, will propose to show 
you the place of Moses’ Well, where the Israelites found water, and 
the place where Pharaoh and his army were caught in the Red Sea. 
A long range of mountains on the African coast bound the western 
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horizon for some time, assuming the most delicate and deep violet hue 
at sunset, and becoming fringed with a glorious band of golden light 
along the summit as the sun goes down behind it; but after this your 
solitary ship goes ever on and on over a vast, naked, desolate, blank 
disk of blue water with not a sail in sight. It was the coolest time of 
the year, so we were spared the excessive heat of the Red Sea, 
though the thermometer rose daily in our progress southwards, and 
the sun would have been intolerable enough had it not been for the 
double awning extended over the deck of the vessel. 

One luxury which the increase of temperature enables one to enjoy, is 
the sleeping upon deck—a hard straw mat, and anything by way of 
apology for a coyverlet, is sufficient for the purpose. At the extreme poop 
of the vessel, sheltered by the awning from night dew, it is a pleasant 
thing to doze off, with the bright stars of an Arabian sky burning away 
in silence on all sides around you. In the morning we took care to look 
for the Southern Cross, but were somewhat disappointed to find one 
of the stars a mere abortion of a star of very inferior quality. A black 
mountainous cinder or two, by way of island, is ali the land you see till 
you get to Aden, which is nothing more than a burnt-up coal-hole, 
surrounded by mountains of coke. There is but one tree in the whole 
place, and not a well or spring of water, no liquid at all except what is 
kept in tanks, imported, or made from sea-water. Everybody goes to see 
the tanks, in a gully in the black hills; but, as it had not rained here 
for three years, their duty was a sinecure. There was not a spot of 
water in the whole series, and a fly might have crawled dry-foot over 
every square inch of them. Here you may see real savages, the Somalis 
of Abyssinia, with their curly black hair dyed as red as any chignon 
you may meet with in Rotten Row or the Bois de Boulogne—ferocious- 
looking Arabs, perched on camels, meet you in the streets, and you may 
buy here, at the Parsee store, lion and zebra skins, ostrich-feathers, 
ivory canes of rhinoceros hide, and other Arabian and African articles 
of furniture. After Aden comes the long run of twelve days, or more, 
according to weather—we were sixteen in doing the same distance in 
returning against the monsoon—to the Point de Galle. The six days 
from Suez to Aden pass without much weariness, buf we found the twelve 
consecutive days without setting foot on shore horribly tedious. You see 
the last of Africa, some time after leaving Aden, in some high land loom- 
ing far to the west, and get a glimpse of Socotra in the distance ; perhaps 
you may get a near view of one of the Maldives, covered with cocoa trees. 
Besides these rare interruptions, you have nothing but the invariable 
sea; the sun rises and sets, the stars come out; and excepting these 
magnificent and by no means unexpected manifestations of nature, you 
plough the sea from morn till night and from night till morning in just 
the same way, leaving the same broad wake of agitated, foam-spotted 
water in your rear, a symbol of your fugitive dominion over the ocean. 
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After this monotonous twelve days Ceylon burst in all the glory of 
tropical splendour on the eyes. Not even the first sight of the Alps 
impresses the mind more than the gorgeous magnificence of flower and 
foliage and form which bursts from the exuberant soil beneath the 
fervid sun of ancient Taprobane. In the neighbourhood of Point de 
Galle are to be found hills with enchanting prospects of fair cham- 
paign, veined by the bluest of rivers, and bounded by the most pic- 
éuresque ridges of mountains, groves of cinnamon trees, and broad- 
leaved bananas; forests of palm and cocoa trees, whose regular and 
curved stems look as though thrown up in countless jets by the 
spontaneous power of nature, and fall over in innumerable green 
fountains of feathery foliage; underwoods of the greenest and richest 
luxuriance of broad leaves; rivers, along which to float at eventide 
absorbs all sense in the richest satiety ; banks overgrown with matted 
and tangled plants and parasites, and starred with enormous and many- 
coloured blossoms. The memory is long haunted by the glory in 
which that stony-hearted Sphinx—Nature—has here chosen to array 
herself. The climate of Ceylon, although so near the Equator, 
is about the best in India; the heat of the tropical sun is tempered 
by soft sea breezes. The large dark eyes of the Cingalese have a 
mild and lambent brightness, and their regular, handsome, olive 
features have an air of soft beatitude engendered by existence in this 
Indian paradise. A tranquil effeminate languor pervades their whole 
look and bearing, as though they were the genuine lotos-eaters; the 
notion of effeminacy is still further sustained by the sight of their 
back-hair, which even the men wear rolled up in a chignon, and keep 
in its place with a tortoise-shell comb. One of the safest services in 
the world is said to be the Ceylon Rifles, for there is not much danger 
of revolt among these soft islanders, and the regiment never goes out 
of the island. No one, we suppose, ever made a collection of Oriental 
curiosities without one or two coloured Cingalese parasols, and a little 
model of the funny boats of the harbour, scooped out of the trunks 
of trees, shaped like shuttles, with a half cradle thrown out on 
one side to buttress it up on the water and prevent it from capsizing. 

After Point de Galle we begin to turn our course northwards, and there 
is a general feeling of approaching the end of the journey. It will 
take us a week more to get to Calcutta, and as Madras lies about half 
way, the Madras passengers prepare to disembark, and overhaul 
their baggage, and there is already a feeling of breaking-up. A few 
passengers bound for Australia, one for China, and another for the 
Philippine Islands, had already left us at Galle. We coast along the 
eastern shore of Ceylon and see what is said to be Adam’s Peak, after 
which we behold no land again till we reach Madras. Everybody 
bas heard of the Madras surf, which is for ever rolling with more or 
less violence between the far-out anchorage and the shore; we were 
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carried through it in one of the “accommodation ” boats,-a vessel like 
the half of a gigantic walnut-shell, and rowed by about thirty naked 
Madras boatmen ; according to strict rule, if they ship a sea and make 
you wet, you are not bound to pay them, so they are necessarily care- 
fal. The buildings lining the beach have an airy, palatial, European 
look, though with a general facing of stucco, which overlays every- 
thing here and at Calcutta. The edifices look, however, much whiter 
and cleaner than those on the banks of the Hooghly, where the black and 
discoloured fronts and columns tell of the prodigious rains with which 
they are deluged for seven months of the year. The town of Madras ig 
of immense extent, since nearly every house is surrounded with a large 
garden. Some of the buildings are very fine, and the streets are roads, 
which we found very dusty. The Madrasees dress differently from the 
white-robed, white-turbaned Bengalese—a red cap and coloured gar- 
ments not being uncommon, and they seem to be more fastidious in the 
tattooing of their visages. These ornamental face-flourishes are pencilled 
on the forehead by the priest of the deity to whom they devote them- 
selves. You can tell whether a Hindoo has chosen Vishnu or Siva 
for his protection, by the colour and form of the marks on his face, 
which are made with green, black, red, white, and blue chalks and 
ochres, and crawl up from the bridge of the nose over the forehead. 
The cheeks and the chin also are marked from time to time with 
squares and spots and lines of various form, and comprise a sort of 
holy language written in cipher on the face, only intelligible to the 
initiated. The climate of Madras is not so pernicious as that of 
Calcutta; the rains are less abundant, and its position by the sea-side 
procures it a refreshing permanence of sea-breeze, which, even in the 
month of August, mitigates the blaze of sunshine at midday and makes 
the evenings delicious. 

In three days more we are off the island of Saugor, famous for 
jungle and tigers, at the mouth of the Hooghly. The banks of the 
Hooghly, forming part of the delta of the Ganges, are green, and low, 
and flat all the way to Calcutta, and fringed, for the most part, with 
trees, among which the eternal cocoa tree predominates—of which and 
of the banana one grows at last utterly wearied. The breadth of the 
river is so great at first that both shores can barely be seen at once, 
but daaw together gradually till we reach Calcutta, where the Hooghly 
is about equal in size to the Rhine at Cologne. The navigation ig 
very dangerous, owing to the shifting nature of the sand-banks, which 
the river, charged and yellow as it is with vegetable and earthy matter, 
is continually depositing in fresh places, so that the insurance for 
shipping from the mouth of the river is greater than that which is 
paid for the whole of the rest of the voyage from England. The 
pilots, who now take charge of the vessel, are obliged to be continu- 


ally on the watch for the alterations of the channel. The masts of 
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sunken vessels from time to time show the treacherous nature of this 
ever-changing bed of the river; and you meet vessels descending from 
Calcutta whose masts and rigging are covered with crows. A change 
now begins to come over the company of the vessel. Up to this time 
the passengers have lived in a sort of social republic; there were few 
signs of caste on board; but on approaching the great seat and head- 
quarters of Anglo-Indian authority, Anglo-Indian social and govern- 
mental hierarchical distinctions became apparent; the civil service 
draws aloof from the military, and both from the merchant, engineer, 
attorney, and tradesman. The fellow-passenger becomes merged rapidly 
in the official; and after arrival at Calcutta, people who have dined 
together, walked together, talked together for weeks, will, by tacit 
consent, ignore each other’s existence. 

We arrived at Garden Reach, the chief port and quay of Calcutta, 
at dusk, and were the same evening deposited in the great hotel of 
the Indian capital. The hotels of Calcutta, and we believe of India 
generally, are about the most desolate habitations imaginable. The 
one we lived in for some time was big enough, but it had a bare, 
whitewashy, untenantable air, and looked part barracks, part monas- 
tery, part caravanserai. Hotels in India are, of course, only established 
for Anglo-Indians, and the better class of Anglo-Indians use them 
little. Ifa civil or military officer of any position is obliged to stay 
awhile in Calcutta, he has his club if he is single, or if he has a family, 
he is sure of hospitality from some of his friends in the capital. 
Hospitality in India is exercised on the freest and most generous scale 
possible. In the first place it costs little. The houses are palatial 
in magnitude and arrangement, and few residents but have abundance 
of rooms for spare guests, who always have their own servants, and 
the addition of the cost of entertainment is small in comparison with 
what it would be in England, while amid the ennui of Anglo-Indian 
existence the entertainment of guests is one of the most agreeable of 
diversions. In our hotel, then, the best men were a few Anglo-Indian 
officers, without connection, going up country, a few civil engineers, a 
few indigo planters, some ship captains, and a few men of business not 
yet settled in a house of their own. Whoever makes acquaintance with 
Calcutta from an hotel begins his career in the worst fashion possible. 

On the day after our arrival we got the first view of the town, and 
the first impression is that you are “decidedly i in presence of a capital 
city. Madras in comparison comes before the mind as something 
quite provincial. The main street is spacious and stately, with houses 
on either side of grand proportions; there is nothing mean in their 
appearance, and from Government House to Tank Square the show of 
buildings is as fine as that of any part of London. Calcutta is divided 
into three parts: there is first the suburban, or residential part, where 
the official people and non-trading class of Europeans live; next 
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the commercial or business part, occupied by public offices, courts, 
shops, banks, and other establishments; thirdly, the native part, 
where the richer baboos live in houses of European fashion, and the 
poorer in mere huts or wigwams, which cover many square miles out 
of the whole extent of the city, and indeed form the larger portion of 
its space. The huts of the natives, massed together by thousands, 
have a savage simplicity. They resemble the roofs of haystacks 
supported by scaffolding or props; sometimes they have mud walls, 
sometimes merely matting or cane-wattling to serve as screens from 
the public eye. The first drive through this portion of the town is 
not pleasant for a European. He may drive through acre after acre 
of such habitations, varied by occasional mean buildings of white 
stucco. It is not the mode of habitation, however, but the humanity 
of the place, which is calculated to turn the stomach of the inex- 
perienced. One, two, three, or any definite number of dark-skinned 
naked people need not sicken anybody; but to be alone amid illimit- 
able numbers of naked bodies, some of whom are less comely than apes, 
amid an infinite display of uncovered and sometimes perspiring skins 
of all shades of colour from red to black—copper, chocolate, bistre, 
burnt umber, and charcoal; to see a countless number of hairy chests, 
some hard and bony, as though in the last stage of emaciation, and 
some, and these the most horrible, pendulous from corpulence; to see 
so much bare humanity in all sorts of ungainly postures—squatting 
for the most part like apes, smoking the eternal hubble-bubble—and 
gazing vacantly from dark stony eyes beneath brows wrinkled with 
excessive heat and crowned with black, shaggy, and bristly hair, 
is very degrading to civilised humanity. Here we, the whites, seem 
the exception, and the blacks the normal type of humanity. A 
cleanly baboo, or respectable native, with his white soup-plate head- 
dress, and his spotless white vest and scarf, or a native domestic 
servant, bearer, kitmutgar, or syce, is a decent-looking being; but the 
swarming, tattooed, bare-legged, bare-breasted, bare-headed millions 
of Bengalese are in the mass a most unpleasant spectacle, especially 
in hot weather, when even baboos out for a walk will take off their 
vests and shoes for the sake of coolness, or saving of washing ex- 


penditure, and as they have no under-garments, nature unadorned is 
not hare very attractive. 
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Kitty. 


By tue Avutsor or “ Doctor Jacos,” “JoHNn AND I,” ETC. 





CHarter LY. 
POLLY CORNFORD PREACHES A SERMON. 


Lavra’s recital of Mrs. Cornford’s troubles touched Dr. Norman’s 
kind heart, and, though he was too deeply engrossed in his work to 
think much of anything else, he formed one or two hasty plans on her 
behalf. The first was, that he would ask her to take his little 
daughters’ portraits; but there were two arguments against such an 
arrangement. He could not afford the portraits, and he did not wish 
Laura’s acquaintance with Mrs. Cornford to be renewed. The second 
was, that he should call upon her and offer such pecuniary services as. 
lay in his power; but from this proceeding he recoiled on further 
reflection. At last, it occurred to him that Laura and Prissy had 
begged him on many occasions to let them buy a little mirror for 
their bandbox of a drawing-room; why should not one of poor Mrs. 
Cornford’s pictures do as well? Accordingly, he called Laura into 
his room one day and made the proposal. Laura was enchanted. 
Dr. Norman gave her the money forthwith, and she set off in the 
direction of Fulham, happy as some little escaped bird flying back to 
its native woods. 

She knew that she should not see Perry, that the sound of his 
name even was as forbidden fruit to her; but to breathe the air of 
his old home, to see not one but a hundred things belonging to him, 
to be brought into never so slight a contact with the people who loved 
him and the places that knew him—this, if anything, seemed happi- 
ness to her. She forgot the dreary disenchantment she had expe- 
rienced in Paris, and all the roystering discomfort of the little ménage 
there, in her great delight. The chirping of the sparrows and what 
signs she read of the springtide as she walked along—if, igdeed, 
there are signs of springtide in London—overwhelmed her heart 
with exhilaration. The world was a happy place, and she was a 
happy thing in it once more. 

At Mrs. Cornford’s house she did not meet with a gracious recep- 
tion. “ Missus,” the little maid-of-all-work answered, “was very 
cross, and couldn’t see company.” 

“ And the young ladies ?” asked Laura. 

“What young ladies?” repeatel the maid-of-all-work. “Oh! I 
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suppose you mean Tommie and the rest of ’em? Well, they’re at the 
dyer’s, and have been there for a week,” speaking of Mrs. Cornford’s 
nieces as if they were clothes gone to be dyed; whilst the truth was 
they had been employed at the dyer’s. 

“But I am sure Mrs. Cornford will see me if you tell her my 
name,” Laura said; “I have come on business, and must see her.” 

Thereupon a door was opened from above, and Mrs. Cornford’s voice 
was heard asking of Mary Hann, “ What was the row ?” 

“Do let me come up just for a minute, dear Mrs. Cornford,” Laura 
said, entreatingly ; “I have really something to say.” 

“Up with you, then; you're like a bad shilling, Laura, always 
coming back; but even a bad shilling that sticks to you is welcome 
in this inconstant world,” she said, and gave Laura a hearty kiss as 
they met on the little landing-place. 

“Why, how pretty you’re grown!” Mrs. Cornford added, holding 
the young girl out at arm’s length. “Eyes as blue as aquamarine, 
cheeks as pink as pea-blossoms, dainty little chin fit for Titian to 
paint! My! give me another kiss! ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever, though you haven’t a sixpence of your own to keep the devil out 
of your pocket.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Cornford,” Laura said, holding her hand still, “I am 
so sorry r 

“¢Don’t be sorry for my skin, but take care of your own,’ says the 
eel who is caught to the eel in the mud. An ass gets beaten because 
he behaves like an ass, and not because of his long ears; and if I get 
into scrapes, who’s to blame but myself? But come into my studio. 
I'm at work with a model.” 

Laura followed her friend into the studio—how well she remem- 
bered meeting Perry there for the first time!—and naturally walked 
up to the easel. A very commonplace-looking man, with an unpleasant 
face, sat attitudinising at one end of the room; but Mrs. Cornford 
begged him to go and smoke his pipe, and otherwise amuse himself 
for the present. 

“What a very ugly model!” Laura said; “but I see what your 
picture is—The Young Prince in the Tower; and for the Gaoler, he 
does very well.” 

“ Olg! the picture is a mere pot-boiler,” Mrs. Cornford said, with an 
odd mixture of embarrassment and amusement, “ and the man is not a 
regular model. He—he is staying in the house, and sat to oblige me 
that’s all.” 

Laura was far too simple to divine Mrs. Cornford’s meaning. 

“ He is not handsome, certainly,” she said. 

“Ugly trades make ugly tradesmen,” Mrs. Cornford blurted out; 
and gaolers are not handsome, either in pictures or real life. But 


what is it that you had to say to me ?” 
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Laura told her errand with some hesitation. Papa had given Prissy 
and herself money wherewithal to buy a mirror for their tiny drawing- 
room, and they would so much rather have a little picture of Mrs. 
Cornford’s. “ Any little picture,” she added, in childish phrase, bring- 
ing out her two ten-pound notes. 

Mrs. Cornford’s conduct was thereupon extraordinary. Without 
saying one word, she took the two ten-pound notes in her hand, and 
performed an exhilarated pas seul in the middle of the room, holding 
them over her head ; then she went downstairs. Laura heard a hurried 
confabulation with the so-called model, the street-door slammed, and 
Mrs. Cornford returned, empty-handed and brisk. 

“Tye got rid of him!” she said, dropping into a chair. “We part 
the best of friends, but may we never meet again, says I to my 
gentleman.” 

“Has he been making himself disagreeable?” asked little Laura, 
as much in the dark as ever. 

Mrs. Cornford burst into a hearty laugh. 

“ You dear little simpleton! Don’t you know that the best Christians 
make themselves disagreeable when you owe them money? and 
though I didn’t owe him money, he came to look after money, and 
owed other people. But having got rid of the—the model, we'll 
choose the picture.” 

“Give us something you can’t sell,” Laura said; “we shall be 
delighted to possess any picture of yours.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” Mrs. Cornford answered, impatiently. “Do you 
take me for a thief? When fools don’t get their money’s worth, what 
knaves the wise must be! And though you spoke like a little idiot 
just now, as good a twenty-pounds’ worth of brains as you would get 
elsewhere you shall have out of my studio.” 

“How nice to possess so many beautiful pictures of one’s own!” 
Laura said, innocently, as canvas after canvas was taken from the 
wall. 

“Tt isn’t nice at all, goosey; and if times had gone well with 
artists lately, I should have had a clear studio.” 

“Oh! I was so sorry your large picture did not sell,” Laura said. 

“Who told you that?” asked Polly, sharply. 

“Binnie, when we met in the street the other day.” 

“Whew! now I see which way the wind blows,” Mrs. Cornford 
said. “If I had been as thriving as a caterpillar in a cabbage you 
wouldn’t have wanted a picture, would you ?” 

Laura coloured painfully. 

“ Papa ” she began, faltering, and broke off. 





“Well, my dear, we won’t quarrel about it. A windfall has a better 
taste than any apple to be bought at the market; and I’m the last 
person to grumble if it hits my head as it falls. But to think of your 
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daddy concerning himself about me! ‘ What with the gratitude and 
the ingratitude of the world, I don’t know where I am,’ says the donkey 
to the hay he likes, and the cudgel he doesn’t. And I can tell you, little 
Laura, that I’ve had more to do with the cudgels than the hay 
lately.” 

“Poor Mr. Petroffsky is paralysed, Binnie said.” 

“Oh! that is nothing. One just gets him up in the morning, and 
puts him to bed at night, and feeds him like a baby, and keeps him 
warm, and there’s an end to it; but it’s the way the young ones goon 
that makes me wonder what the world is coming to! Look at Kitty: 
I loved her as her own mother ought to have done (but didn’t), and 
how does she behave to me ?” 

“ Doesn’t Kitty write to you?” Laura asked. 

“Of course she writes, but I no more value her letters than if they 
were dishonoured bills. She calls me her dearest Polly! says she 
loves me, and fills two sheets with all sorts of pretty things. What is 
all that worth ? not a ha’p’orth of straw to light a fire with. Oh! how 
I hate words !” 


“Kitty has treated us all badly,” Laura said; ‘‘ but I shall always 
love her.” 

“That’s where we're all fools alike,” Mrs. Cornford went on bitterly. 
“We are like dogs, who love our masters the better when they beat 
us. I never beat my dogs, and the consequence is they don’t care a 
pin for me.” 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Cornford, you must not say that.” 

“What's the use of saying the contrary if it isn’t true? Look at 
my chicks: I’ve gone hungry that they should be filled before now; 
and I'd paint sign-boards rather than let them want, any day; they 
are twice as fond of their fine-lady aunt, who sees them once or twice 
a year, and gives them nothing but her old clothes. They pay.no heed 
to what I say—they won’t lend a helping hand in the house; if my 
back is turned, Petrofisky gets no dinner. They wouldn’t go to 


the dyer’s and earn sixpence a day now, only I bribed them with a 
shilling each to begin.” 


“Tt’s very trying,” Laura said. 

“Then look at Perry,” Mrs. Cornford went on; ‘no one knows how 
I love that boy. What does he care? He goes on his travels, and 
lets me wait and wait for news of him, till I could cry my eyes out 
with suspense, if I had two pairs of ’em, one for ornament and one for 
use.” 

Laura’s eyes filled now, partly with concern for Perry, partly out of 
sympathy for her old friend. 

“Dear Mrs. Cornford!” she said, kissing her. 

“Oh bother! I’m like the Irishman in the song,” she said, putting 
the little thing away with a sort of bearish good nature. ‘Tis sen- 
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timent kills me, says I.’ I didn’t mean to talk of that boy, only he 
belongs to the lot, and has served me the worst of all. It isn’t the 
last hair that breaks the camel’s back, but the hand that lays it on ; 
and if the others had robbed me, or played worse tricks, I wouldn’t 
have minded, so long as Perry’s heart was in the right place.” 

“Ts it so very long since you heard from Mr. Perugino?” asked 
Laura. 

“So long that he is either dead, or doesn’t trouble his head about us 


poor fools crying at home. I shouldn’t wonder if he has married a 
Mahometan woman.” 


“Oh dear!” 


“He can’t have Kitty, you know, and when men are disappointed 
in love, one woman is much the same to them as another. Besides,” 
Mrs. Cornford added, by way of physicking Laura’s moral nature, and 
warning her off possible shoals and quicksands of sentiment in the 
future, “ Perry could no more support a wife than he could say the 
Proverbs of Solomon backwards standing on his head.” 

A pause followed this speech, and Laura began to think of going ; 
yet she lingered and lingered. 

“May I call again if I am passing this way?” she said. 

“Come when you like, but go when I please; that is my motto 
about visitors, Miss Laura. Tell papa if he likes to change the picture 
at any time, he can do so. I hope you children are good to him.” 

And then Laura went away, saddened by her visit, yet unspeakably 


glad to have set foot in her paradise once more. It was a deserted 
paradise, but a paradise still. 


Cuapter LVI. 
PERRY’S WANDERINGS CONTINUED. 


MEANTIME, where was Perry ? 


When he found that the yacht bearing Kitty had flown from Algiers 
like a bird, none knew whither, his heart was filled with childish dis- 
appointment, bitterness, and dismay. It seemed to him that not only 
Kitty’s thoughts but her instincts also warred against his peace ; 
and he fancied himself shunned as well as despised. Well, nothing 
remained but to hate her as well as he could, and go on his own way. 
He had tried in Paris to ruin himself, body and soul, by absinthe and 
bad company, and the experiment had failed. He had tried in Spain 
to lead the life of a more harmless vagabond, serenading bright eyes, 
singing coplas, and dancing boleras at village inns with village beauties, 
giving his soul to Nature and his heart to the first pleasure that came 
in his way; and this experiment had failed also. Now he was deter- 
mined to let things take their course without an effort in any direction. 
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He would neither try to sink nor to swim, but would let the waves do 
with him as they would. 

Bohemia, like freemasonry, has its pass-word all the world over, 
and Perry soon made friends to whose board and purse—when not 
empty—he was always welcome. 

When April came the weather grew burning hot. The Sahel was 
carpeted with flowers of unspeakable splendour ; the Atlas Mountains 
looked faint as a cloud against the warm blue sky; a sirocco made 
the town like a furnace, save where some fountain bubbled in the 
court of a dusky mosque. Perry's temperament did not bear heat 
well, and after a week’s enthusiasm and hard work he longed to get 
away. One of his new friends, a writer for the Moniteur d Algérie 
and other local papers, was deputed to report a celebrated trial 
coming off at a place called Teniet, in the mountains. Would Mon- 
sieur Perugino go with him? He could get him there for almost 
nothing, and a finer sight for an artist than the cedar forest of Teniet 
was not to be seen in the world. 

To cram his clothes into a valise, to get a Napoleon or two on the 
security of sketches worth twenty pounds, to leave others in his land- 
lady’s charge, by way of apology for not paying a month’s rent—all 
this was the work of a few minutes; and then he started, feeling as 
happy as a bird and no less free. He had neglected to write to poor 
Polly Cornford lately, from sheer idleness, and he said to himself that 
he would write to her from the cedar forest. 

But in this he was reckoning without his host. When he beheld 
the unutterable majesty of the cedars, whether seen in spring-like 
sunshine, in clouds of mist or in tremendous snowstorms—for the 
climate of Teniet varies with magical rapidity—he forgot everything 
except that he was a genius, and that the sight of a beautiful thing 
made him obliviously happy. Was it any wonder that poor Polly 
went without her letter from day to day and from week to week ? 

Meantime, the trial came to an end; three or four wretched Arabs 
were condemned to death for the murder of a colonist, and Perry’s 
friend had to return to Algiers and his newspaper. 

Perry had made dozens of sketches, and had finished one small 
picture, all of which he now entrusted, well packed, to his friend. 

“ Don’t take them to my lodgings,” he said, “or they'll be confis- 
cated by the laundress, the restaurateur, and the Jew who let me have 
my Moorish scimitar on credit, but ship them straight off to London ;” 
and somehow it happened that the address—Madame Confor, Paradise 
Place, London, Fulham, Middlesex, Angleterre—was written by the 
reporter, and not by Perry himself. 

When Perry’s fit of rapturous enthusiasm and industry was over, love 
of adventure again took possession of him, and he went hyena-hunting 
with a party of gay young French officers, miles away in the plain. 
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Sleeping in tents is delightful to those who love to see the wondrous 
sunrises of the South, and who do not suffer from ague! Poor Perry 
was knocked down by malarian fever ere he had seen, much less killed, 
a hyena, and lay tossing in alternate paroxysms of heat and cold, to 
the great distress of his kind companions. Each had a little theory 
of his own about malaria, and practised it upon Perry to the best of 
his skill. He was dosed with quinine one day, with concoctions of 
herbs the next—was fomented, plaistered, mesmerised, charmed, 
and Heaven only knows what; but, in spite of all these infallible 
remedies, grew no better. Then a cacolet was written for, and poor 
Perry went back to Teniet like a disabled soldier from a campaign. 
There, thanks to the exquisite mountain air, rational treatment, and 
good nursing, he began to pick up a little strength and spirit again. 
All this time Mrs. Cornford was looking out for news of Perry, as a 
mother whose only son should be at sea. 

When she heard the last postman’s knock in the street at night, 
her heart never stopped beating tumultuously till the sound died away. 
Then she sat down to the family supper in extreme bitterness of mind, 
wondering whether, indeed, there was such a thing as constant affec- 
tion in all the world. 

Little Vittoria, now Madame Puig, tried to comfort her old friend 
with the acquired solemnity of a few months’ wife-hood. 

“ Dearest Polly,” she would say, “I know, I feel that Perugino is 
only somewhat remiss, and that in his heart of hearts he is as true as 
my Victor. Why, I should believe in my Victor’s affection if he were 
in Algérie and never wrote to me for a year.” 

“Proving oneself a fool doesn’t prove another person an angel,” 
Mrs. Cornford said. “TI dare say no harm has happened to the boy, 
and that he means nothing unkind ; but don’t attempt to pity me for 
my bunions till you’ve got a corn, then we will cry out together— Why 
did we ever wear tight shoes ?” 

“TJ don’t think either of us wear tight shoes in that sense,” Vittoria said. 

“Well, corns don’t come of their own accord,” Polly answered ; 
“and mine let me have no rest by night or day. I’m not dirty par- 
ticular where my affections are concerned ; I can put up with as many 
slights and crosses as most people ; but there’s always one pill we can’t 
swallow with the best intentions in the world, and that boy’s be- 
haviour is mine.” 

When Perry’s case of drawings arrived, addressed to her in a strange 
handwriting, Mrs. Cornford believed that her boy had fallen ill in 
Algeria, and had there died. , 

_ Things were going a little better with her at this epoch of her 
history. Vittoria’and her husband Piggy, as Mrs. Cornford affec- 
tionately termed him, helped to pay the rent, to look after poor old 
Petrofisky, and to scold Tommie and her wild crew into something 
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like decent behaviour. One or two friends of Dr. Norman’s had 
bought little pictures of her ; her winters work was flatteringly spoken 
of by the hanging committee of the Royal Academy; and Vittoria’s 
sisters promised to take Mimi as an apprentice to photography at 
Midsummer. She felt no immediate want of money; she painted 
better than ever ; but prosperity comes with almost an insupportable 
bitterness when we cannot share it with the one who is the light of 
our eyes, and Perry was the light of Polly Cornford’s eyes. As a 
woman weeps for her lover, as a wife weeps for her husband, as a 
mother weeps for her only son, she wept in secret for him. 

And none in the little community felt very hopeful about Perry’s 
fate. Blue-eyed, fair-haired, fair-complexioned people do not bear 
tropic heats and disorders very well. Perry, moreover, was rash 
to the last degree where his health was concerned, and had never 
been robust: added to which, the Algerian season had been reported 
in the newspapers as an exceptionally unfavourable one. 

Perry’s boon companions, who used to drop in for the pleasure of 
abusing him, now ceased to inquire whether he had written, and one 
or two lacked courage to come at all. He was ever the spoiled child 
of the little community : not the most popular person, like Kitty, but the 
most beloved. All Bohemia went into mourning, which was none the 
less real because wanting symbols of crape and black gloves. Mrs. 
Cornford spoke in parables as much as ever, ate, drank, toiled, and 
span; but is that sorrow alone real which leads us out of the world 
to fast and'weep and refuse consolation ? 

It was quite by chance that Laura heard of Mrs. Cornford’s sup- 
posed loss, for she had never found an excuse to visit her again. At 
her father’s dinner-table, one evening, the conversation happened to 
turn on that particular set of artists to which Perry belonged. 

“T don’t know how it is that, with all their talents, they do so little,” 
said Dr. Norman’s guest, himself an artist. Look at Perugino Neeve, 
who painted ‘An English Autumn Eve! Three years ago I pro- 
phesied for that young fellow one of the finest positions among our 
rising artists; but he has done nothing since; and I have just heard 
that he has died of malaria in Algeria.” 

“T sincerely hope that report may prove a false one,” Dr. Norman 
said. ‘“ We know something of Mr. Neeve and his friends.” 

And then, after a little more talk of Perry, the subject was dismissed 
as if it were not of more than ordinary moment. 

Poor Laura had flushed to the brow on hearing such terrible news 
of Perry, and it was with a very great effort that she could maintain 
anything like composure during the rest of the evening. As soon as 
she escaped to her own room, she wrote a passionate little letter to 


Mrs. Cornford, entreating to know more particulars of this rumoured 
calamity, which was posted that same night. 
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With what agitation Laura heard the postman’s knock next day, it 
may well be imagined. She could not eat, she could not employ 
herself—she could only sit by the window, waiting and watching. 

At length came the following note from Mrs. Cornford, written with 
paint on a scrap of drawing-paper :— 


“ Dear Laura,—Perry has written to nobody. If he is alive, he is 
a bad boy. If he is dead, of course we shall call him an angel. I 
should like to have had three bundles of hay to choose from if I had 
been the donkey. How can I believe that Perry is dead ?—or that 
he is alive? I’ve done the best for his picture anyhow. 


“ Yours, P. C.” 


Laura wrote a long letter of condolence to her friend, which Mrs. 
Cornford did not read ; there the correspondence ended. The summer 
came on apace, and still Perry gave no sign. 


Cuapter LVII. 


SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY. 


Kirry started on the yacht voyage, determined to marry Sir George 
Bartelotte ; Ella equally determined not to have her dearest friend 
for her stepmother. How were these parallel lines ever to meet ? 

Two months of pleasant distraction had slipped by, and neither 
Kitty nor Ella had yielded an inch. ‘The obnoxious subject was 
wholly ignored for the most part, but whenever it came up, each of 
the girls felt a transient bitterness towards her friend. 

Kitty says she loves me better than anything in the world, reasoned 
Ella, and yet she cannot see how this wretched marriage must come 
between us. If we were indifferent to each other, there would be no 
cause for me to raise objection to it. 

Ella is so sweet and unselfish, Kitty thought, and yet she cannot 
understand that I am capable of unselfishness too. I suppose all 
women, even the angelic ones, are jealous by nature. 

Thus they naturally went on misjudging and misinterpreting each 
other. It wasas little likely that Ella should comprehend Kitty’s ambi- 
tious eagerness, as that Kitty should comprehend Ella's generous scruples. 

Between father and daughter the subject had been tabooed from 
the beginning. Once or twice Sir George made a feeble effort on 
behalf of himself and his bride-elect ; but Ella’s deprecatory look and 
word were enough to awe him into immediate silence. 

He was always saying to himself—to-day I will speak out, or to- 
morrow I will constrain Ella to listen; but to-day and to-morrow 
passed away, and he had not spoken out. There were more reasons 
than one why Sir George was so eager to consummate this marriage. 
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Tn the first place, he was in love with Kitty after a fashion. 

In the second, it was reasonable to hope that a young wife would 
bring him an heir. 

In the third, he had a man’s natural wish to bequeath the estates 
that had come to him from his father to a son of his own. 

Poor Sir George felt that such a blessing would indeed be a recom- 
pense for the crosses that had befallen him and the upright and 
Christian career on which he prided himself. The anticipation of it 
made his heart light and his step elate. 

If only Ella would listen ! 

Ella’s uncompromising attitude drove him to Kitty for consolation. 
It was like a sudden descent from mountain regions of perpetual 
snow to soft green meadows, laughing streams, and hedgerows full of 
flowers. 

When they were alone, Kitty petted Sir George as only women 
like Kitty can pet men, women, children, any one whose liking they 
covet. She said all sorts of pretty things that meant little enough 
but effected a good deal, for Sir George felt himself younger, more 
tonfident, and of more worth in the world, for hours after. She told 
him, moreover, that nothing short of Ella’s persistent opposition should 
induce her to break the promise she had given him; and that— be- 
cause I should be so wretched away from you now”—she would say 
with insinuating fondness. Whereupon, Sir George would boldly kiss 
the pretty hand that was never withdrawn, swearing to reward her 
for such constancy, and to stand by her as long as he lived. 

When a young and beautiful woman makes love to a man double 
her years, he is sure to lose his head, whether he possesses a heart or 
no; and Sir George soon lost his head under the influence of Kitty’s 
fascination. One day a gale was blowing, which was a lucky gale for 
Kitty. Excepting Sir George and Kitty, no one could keep his sea- 
legs, so that they had the deck to themselves, and many a pleasant 
téte-a-téte. Blessed by the gods are those mortals who know not 
what it is to suffer from mal-de-mer! and Kitty and Sir George felt 
a little superior to common humanity in being thus excepted from 
the common fate, and made a good deal of each other in consequence. 

With Kitty leaning on his arm, Kitty looking up into his eyes, 
Kitty’s caressing words sounding in his ears, Sir George grew intoxi- 
cated. Never before had Kitty allowed him to taste the sweets of 
courtship; never before had she frankly and fondly talked of the 
future they were to spend together; never before had she said how 
dear his affection was to her. 

Truth to tell, Kitty’s patience was giving way a little. She rebelled 
equally against Ella’s wilful hostility and against Sir George’s long- 
continued supineness. Such a state of things could not go on for 
ever. Come what might, she determined to act boldly now. 
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After all this friendly talk, with just a little show of shyness on 
Kitty’s part, by way of tempting Sir Geerge’s outspoken admiration, 
she said, blushing and sighing: 

“ But of what use for us to build up so many card-houses which 
dear Ella is sure to blowdown? Most likely the end will be that I 
shall leave you—as I came—a poor outcast, and never once set foot 
in Akenholme Park.” 

“ By George, no, no, I say !” exclaimed Sir George, fiercely. “If I 
live, you shall be mistress of Akenholme, and who knows but that it 
may go down to some of my name yet? You will manage things 
beautifully too for that poor darling girl when anything happens 
to me r 

“Oh! how can you talk of such cruel things?” Kitty said. 

“ My dear, I did not mean to be cruel. It is only right to think 
of the future. Ella has got plenty of faculty, but she is a little 
inclined to be over-generous; and, without some friendly guidance, 
would inevitably cripple her resources. Now, you are the very soul 
of prudence.” . 

“You think much too highly of me,” Kitty began. 

“Nonsense. I should be a fool if I did not know what a treasure I 
have won in you. Why, I do believe you will cost me less as my wife 
than as Ella’s companion,” Sir George said, gushingly. “And then 
the difference to me in comfort !” 

“T think I could make you comfortable; at least, I am sure I 
could,” Kitty answered, “if Ella will only let me try.” 

“She will, she must,” Sir George said. “I have no influence over 
her whatever, but I am sure she will listen to you.” 

“She did not listen before.” 

“Suppose you try once more,” Sir George ventured to suggest. 

“T cannot help thinking that the second overtures would come best 
from yourself,” Kitty said, feeling, in truth, hardly courageous 
enough to fight Sir George’s battles with Ella over again. 

Sir George was silent, but, by the curious contortion that passed 
over his features, she saw how unpalatable was the advice. 

After a little reflection, he said briskly : 

“T really see no necessity of speaking to Ella any more. She 
knows well enough what you and I have determined upon. Let us 
follow our own devices, and take her consent for granted.” 

“Would that be quite fair towards Ella?’ Kitty asked. 

“What can we do that she will consider quite fair ?” 

“Ah! true.” 

“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui céute,” Sir Georgeadded. “ Dear 
Ella cannot fail to see, by-and-by, that your marriage with me will be 
for her own good ; and till that time we must bear her vexation as best 
we can. The sooner all is settled the better, I sey.” 
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listened in silence. 

“We might as well be married quietly when we get back to 
Gibraltar as not; don’t you think so?” 

“Oh! that is for you alone to decide,” Kitty made answer modestly. 

“T decide in favour of the proposition—taking it for granted, of 
course, that you have no womanish notions about trousseaux and that 
sort of thing.” , 

Kitty had very womanish notions about trousseaux “and that sort 
of thing,” but was too much overcome by her lover's condescending 
goodness to confess her weakness. Sir George went on. 

“You will find me a much more practical person to deal with than 
Ella, who, I verily believe, would spend every penny she possesses in 
decking you out with finery. Beauty unadorned is adorned the most, 
to my thinking, and you always look handsomer than other women, 
no matter how you dress.” 

Kitty acknowledged the compliment, though in her secret heart 
‘ prized beyond expression the adornments of the outer woman he 

med to think sosupererogatory. She was too well satisfied, however, 
with Sir George’s new mood to cavil at minor mortifications, and had, 
moreover, schooled herself resolutely into an attitude of meekness. I 
have, indeed, won a treasure in this girl, Sir George thought, who 
has so taken to heart the teachings of adversity. What other woman 
would recognise her true position—as she does—to the nicety of 
a hair ? 

And as the rest of the party lay prostrate in their berths and the 
sailors were busy, he snatched a kiss from the object of his affections 
by way of rewarding her for her meekness and himself for his generous 
behaviour. 

Thus the matter was settled, and Kitty felt sure at last that she 
should become Lady Bartelotte. 

As soon as the weather improved, their companions crept on deck 
one by one. The first happened to be Mr. Tyrrell, and he was so 
impressed by the confidential and affectionate tone Sir George and 
Kitty assumed towards each other, that he could not resist running 
downstairs and imparting his suspicions to the owner of the yacht, 
Colonel Fellowes. Colonel Fellowes, of course, repeated the story to 
his wife, and from her it went the round of the ladies, excepting Ella. 

A spice of scandal at sea, how good and acceptable it is! and every 
one felt quite grateful to Sir George and Kitty for breaking the 
general monotony so kindly. Ella was not slow to interpret the sly 
looks and signs interchanged by her friends on every side; nor was 
she less slow to understand Kitty’s somewhat artificial though devoted 
manner towards herself, and Sir George’s affected ease and unaffected 
hilarity. Kitty, moreover, wore a ring of Sir George’s giving. There 
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was no need to ask questions. The truth was so plain that those who 
can might read. 

In Ella’s pure heart waged a terrible conflict. She would fain have 
exonerated Kitty from blame and loved her as dearly as ever; but 
some strong spell seemed to hold her back. Perhaps, indeed, she did 
love her as dearly as ever; only how terrible are our affections to us 
when the leaven of mistrust has leavened the whole lump ? 


Cuapter LYVIII. 
ECONOMY VERSUS LOVE. 


Bur Ella could not support her unhappy scruples long. The atmo- 
sphere of solitude and mistrust was so unbearable that she determined 
to come down from the high level on which Kitty’s spirit had once 
moved in unison with her own, and abide where Kitty willed. She 
reasoned with herself thus :—Kitty is surely not to blame if her ideal 
of life and conduct is less lofty than mine; I am rather to blame + 
carrying an inborn and nurtured fastidiousness into my aflection® 
Kitty is what she is as much by the force of circumstances as I am 
myself. We must have patience—God only knows how much !—with 
those we love. 

What Ella suffered in this conflict can hardly be told. To her 
loving, religious nature, Kitty had come as a sweet pariah from the 
outer world of sin and suffering, and she had set herself the task of 
turning the pariah into an angel. Loving Kitty passionately as she 
did, she had hitherto borne the moral defects of this superbly-endowed, 
captivating, enthusiastic creature, hoping to see them amended in 
time. But now what hope was there for Kitty any more? Was she 
not selling herself to a title? Was she not forfeiting all that good 
women hold dear and sacred—the close affection and friendship of 
married life ? 

Kitty had said that but for her friend she would never have promised 
to marry Sir George; and Ella knew well that she believed such a 
statement to be true. Would Sir George have had to go away, an 
unaccepted wooer, in any case? Ella doubted. 

There was only one Kitty in all the world, however, and Ella felt 
that she could forgive even more at her hands than this. Accordingly, 
when the two girls were next alone, Ella’s embarrassed mood melted, 
and she clasped her friend’s hand, saying tearfully : 

“T hope you will be happy in your own way, dear Kitty. If I have 
been angry that your way is not mine, I am sure you forgive me.” 

Of course Kitty declared that she had nothing to forgive, and they 
kissed like children who have quarrelled about a cake. After a great 
many protestations on Kitty’s part of her entire sell-abnegation and 
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devotion to Ella in the future—why was it that the loyal Ella made 
no promises ?—the conversation naturally fell upon wedding-clothes, 
and other topics of the same kind. 

There is a comic vein running through every tragedy, no matter 
how dismal it may be, and after the agonies of dismay, suspense, and 
apprehension described in these later pages, all the comedy of Sir 
George Bartelotte’s engagement to Kitty Silver came out. 

Having secured his bride, his whole being seemed concentrated on 
the economic arrangements of his new household. He was like a 
miser who has indulged a whim in buying a pretty tame bird, and 
begrudges his pet any but the cheapest cage and the commonest food. 
That the bird would rebel against its ugly prison and uninviting fare 
never once occurred to him. On the contrary, he was always chuck- 
ling over Kitty's good luck, and congratulating himself for disin- 
terestedly making her the mistress of his house and the partner of his 
fortunes. He dared not talk to Ella in this strain; but “ out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh,” and Ella, perforce, heard 
much that was unpalatable to her. To his bride elect, he was much 
more communicative, and a person less good-natured than Miss Kitty 
Silver must certainly have resented his prosaic, not to say indelicate, 
way of putting things. For instance, his eye fell by chance one day 
on an advertisement in the Times newspaper, headed “ A Trousseau 
for Twenty Pounds,” which he cut out and brought to Kitty in great 
glee, After all, a penniless wife was not so very expensive a luxury, if 
her wants could be kept within reasonable bounds, and a trousseau 
for twenty pounds was certainly reasonable. 

“What is your opinion ?” he asked of Kitty, as her eye ran over 
the advertisement. 

“Tt would be as well to have samples,” said Miss Kitty, artfully 
determined not to displease her lover, and not to have the trousseau 
for twenty pounds. 

“That is an excellent idea. Ah! you will not be imposed upon, 
I see. If Ella were only like you! but don’t say a word to her about 
this advertisement, for she would think me much too miserly and in- 
terfermg. And what about your allowance in the future ?” 

“That is for you to determine,” Kitty answered. 

“Nonsense! What can a man know about the price of ladies’ 
clothes? I only know that I have heard my poor mother say, she 
and her five sisters had to dress upon thirty pounds a year each ; and 
they were of the very best blood in England.” 

Kitty cast down her eyes very meekly. 

“Tf I had only myself to consider, I could dress upon almost any 
sum,” she said, “ but, as your wife, I must keep up a certain ap- 
pearance.” 


Oh! these women, these women! sighed Sir George Bartelotte, 
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how they befool us with their handsome eyes and insinuating ways! 
Then he waited for what Kitty should say, quaking with fear, and 
determined, at any cost, to hold his own. 

“Pray understand that I wish to avoid meanness on the one hand 
as well as indiscretion on the other,” he said, at last growing impatient. 
“Tell me in plain English what ‘a certain appearance’ means in 
L. 8. D. ?” 

Kitty still paused irresolute. 

“Would fifty pounds a year hit the mark, eh?” asked her lover 
eagerly. “If fifty pounds isn’t liberal for a poor devil like myself, I 
don’t know what is.” 

“Oh! Sir George,” Kitty said, smiling sweetly ; “as if the beggar- 
maid did not accept whatever King Cophetua chose to bestow upon 
her, and be thankful !” 

“ But for all that it is better to be business-like and know where 
we are. I always like to know where I am in money matters,” said 
the bridegroom elect eagerly. ‘Can you dress like a lady and keep 
your temper on an allowance of fifty pounds a year ?” 

Kitty burst out laughing, and, laying one little hand on Sir George’s 
arm, looked up comically and caressingly into his face. 

“T should make a point of being good-tempered,” she answered, 
“ but I can’t answer for the other. You see, it takes twice as much 
stuff to make me a gown as it does most women—I am s0 tall, so un- 
fortunately tall,” she repeated, rearing her neck and surveying herself 
from head to foot with a very pardonable amount of satisfaction. 

This little bit of coquetry so fascinated Sir George that he com- 
mitted himself to an ebullition of generosity on the spot. 

“On my soul,” he said, “I can refuse you nothing. Well, then, let 
us say a hundred. That will do, won’t it ?” 

And poor Kitty, whose ambitions had aimed much higher, felt 
compelled to say Yes, and look delighted. How often in the day was 
she obliged to say Yes, and look delighted, when her inmost heart was 
full of rebellion ! 

The matter of allowance being settled to Sir George's entire satis- 
faction, another no less important filled his mind. Since the fact of 
his engagement to Kitty had become an accepted one, Kitty had 
assumed a sort of half-playful, half-serious, wife-like manner towards 
him that he found inexpressibly bewitching. If only bewitching 
things did not interfere with one’s purse! 

For instance, no sooner was Kitty put in the sort of authority over 
him which the position of affianced wife implies, than she began to 
scold and tease him about his shabby clothes. She attached that 
overweening importance to appearances which people of inferior or 
uncertain breeding are sure to do, and thought it an aflair of exceed- 
ing concern whether or no Sir George wore a threadbare coat or a 
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hat that cost less than his neighbour’s. Of course it flattered her 
elderly lover mightily to be told he looked well in such and such a 
dress, and ill in another ; but what Kitty found becoming was sure to 
cost the most money, and love versus economy waged fierce war in 
the baronet’s heart. 

Had he kept his own counsel, all would have been well; but he was 
so anxious to approve himself generous in the eyes of the world, that 
his meanness became more apparent than ever. He went first to 
Mr. Tyrrell for advice, then to Lady Gardiner, andso on, making the 
complete round of his acquaintances, till soon not a creature on board 
but knew what was passing in his mind. 

“That dear girl,” he said once to Lady Gardiner, “has the most 
astounding capacity of any woman I ever knew. LEntre nous, few 
young ladies would realise her position as she does, for of course, 
no matter how charming and handsome a penniless girl may be, the 
man who marries her makes a sacrifice.” 

“Under some circumstances,” said Lady Gardiner, smiling. She 
bore Kitty no grudge for having superseded her daughter Constance, 
and thought it a good opportunity to take down the baronet’s vanity. 

“Exactly,” Sir George replied; “and, devoted as I am to dear 
Ella’s friend, I can but feel that the sacrifice entailed upon me is 
enormous. Miss Silver has not a penny—absolutely not a penny!” 

“Oh! Sir George, what is money in comparison to her many gifts 
and sweet temper?” It was not to be expected of Lady Gardiner, the 
mother of fading unmarried daughters, to add “ her beauty.” 

“True; but the predicament in which I find myself is most trying 
to a man’s judgment. How can I behave so as to prove my devotion 
to Kitty and at the same time avoid parsimony and _lavishness ? 
Now, if you were to give my dear Kitty a little motherly advice, I 
should be more grateful than I can tell you.” 

“ But it seems to me that she is too sensible to need any counsel of 
mine.” 

“She has certainly showed admirable discretion in dealing with the 
question of our future domestic arrangements hitherto; but the mis- 
giving crosses my mind whether she may not sometimes think me 
over-cautious in money matters. I am a poorman, Lady Gardiner— 
a very poor man; and it is my earnest wish to prevent Kitty from 
feeling any disappointment in the future. I wish you would enlighten 
her mind as to the possibility of baronets being poor as well as artists 
and authors, and the people she has lived amongst.” 

“JT must think your poverty is a pet bugbear of your own, dear 
Sir George,” Lady Gardiner answered, incredulously, “but I will 
pour any amount of doleful tales into Kitty’s ears about out-of-elbow 
aristocracy, if you like.” 


“Indeed, youare wrong,” cried Sir George ; then with an expression 
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of alarm: “TI am as poor as any church-mouse going; and if it were 
not for Ella’s sake—and another consideration equally weighty—ahem 
—I would never have permitted myself to dream of marrying again. 
Pray do not inoculate Kitty with such notions.” 

“ Did I not promise to conjugate the verb—To want money—in all 
its moods and tenses for Miss Silver’s benefit ?” asked Lady Gardiner, 


saucily. “Im not good at grammar, but I know that conjugation by 
heart.” 


And then she began : 
“To want money.” 
Very active verb indeed—governing all cases and genders of per- 
sonal pronouns; declined as much as possible: 
“T want money, 
Thou wantest money, 
He wants money.” 
Sir George interrupted her a little pettishly, thinking her conduct 
rather flippant. 
“Tt would be more to the purpose if you could persuade Kitty that 
a lady’s dress needn’t cost more than fifty pounds a year!” he said. 
“She has made me promise to allow her a hundred, but I am con- 
vinced that it is twice too much !” 


Of course this story went the round of the ladies, and reached the 
ears of one or two of the men. 


The former mostly blamed Kitty, the latter pitied her. 
But Kitty did not as yet pity herself. 


Cuapter LIX. 
‘‘ THIS, MY SON, WAS LOST AND IS FOUND!” 


“THERE is always one pill you cannot swallow,” was a favourite 
proverb of Mrs. Cornford’s, and it applied to herself with full force 
throughout the long summer of suspense that followed her unlucky 
spring. For the fresh green leaves of the Kensington Gardens grew 
brown and sere, and the tide of fashionable life was slowly ebbing 
under the glare of a July sun, and the Fulham fields were covered 
with clouds of heat and dust; yet Perry gave no sign. Mrs. Corn- 
ford had swallowed a great many very bitter pills during the period 
of her lifetime with a tolerably good grace. She had been hardly 
used by an indifferent husband, had been imposed upon by the 
shiftless and shameless of her kith and kin, and trodden under foot 
by such of them as were doing well in the world; she had 
experienced enough and to spare of the ills of poverty ; but kindliness 
of heart and abundance of natural spirits had never once abandoned 
her. “He who can’t kill a flea is not worth a flea,” she would say in 
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allusion to all minor troubles; and would console herself for great 
ones by a string of aphorisms such as—When I’ve the making of the 
world, says the shrimp to the shrimper, you shall be I and ll be you; 
but till then, eat me, and obey the laws of nature. 

Or: 

What am I that I should escape a licking, says every right-minded 
donkey ? 

Or: 

Are not our duns, debtors, and creditors, men and brethren ? 

This latter speech had especial reference to the friends who bor- 
rowed money of her and the tax collector she could not pay. 

Poor Polly had done her very best for Perry’s sketches. One 
finished picture of great genius, representing the majestic Cedar 
Forest in a Snowstorm, was sold before it appeared on the walls of 
the Academy ; the others were to fill a screen of a Winter Exhibition. 

Perry’s “Cedar Forest in a Snowstorm” attracted all the more 
interest, because it was rumoured that the promising young artist 
would never exhibit again. The report of his supposed death in 
Algeria had got about; fashionable ladies stopped a few seconds 
longer before the picture than they would otherwise have done, and 
said, sighing, How sad! and real judges of art monopolised it and 
bent over it eagerly, criticising, admiring, deploring. 

Pretty Laura’s heart had leaped on reading from the catalogue the 
words—Cedar Forest of Teniet-el-Haad, Algeria. Perugino Neeve. 
And Dr. Norman must have noticed her changing colour, but for his 
interest in poor Perry’s picture. Laura, leaning on his arm, an- 
swered a mechanical “ Yes” to the discriminating remarks he made 
expressly for her benefit. The thought of Perry absorbed her to the 
exclusion of everything else; and when she looked at his works, the 
artist’s living self seemed to stand before her, animated, beautiful, 
beloved as of old. Only to see him once again, once again! Laura 
sighed heart-brokenly. 

As the summer wore on, Dr. Norman ‘carried off his children to 
Switzerland, where they were joined by Regy, their German student, 
and all—excepting Laura—spent a happy time. 

They reached home in October ; the very nextday Laura walked to 
Fulham. The aspect of Paradise Place had never before been so 
dreary, to her thinking. There were dirty little boxes of faded 
mignonette in the windows; dead geraniums and stocks filled the 
garden ; stray cats of lean exterior wandered about ; a miserable little 
child was wheeling a perambulator containing a baby up and down 
the pavement; a cart-load of very shabby furniture was being un- 
packed before one door ; a melancholy monkey was performing tricks 
in a dingy red jacket before another, without any audience excepting 


the little child, the baby, and the lean cats before mentioned. A 
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heavy rain had begun to fall, but the monkey went on all the same, 
and the audience seemed not to mind it. 

The door was opened by Mrs. Cornford herself, looking a little 
older, a little cazeworn, but as genial as ever. 

“«Who would have thought of seeing you?’ says the devil to the 
parson ; ‘but you might go farther and fare worse,’” she said, kissing 
the young girl. ‘“ Come in and have some dinner with me. I’ve got 
a dish of tripe just in from the baker’s,‘and must eat it as fast as I can 
without killing myself, and be off to the city.” 

It was barely twelve o'clock, and Laura’s better-bred palette said 
“No” to this invitation; but Mrs. Cornford made her sit down for 
company’s sake, and, having sat down, she felt compelled to eat. 

“ Fetch an extra half-pint of beer, Mary Hann,” said Mrs. Cornford, 
giving the girl some halfpence; “and be quick about it, for you must 
earry up Mr. "Troffsky’s dinner.” 

Good Mrs. Cornford, who had been a guardian angel to outcasts 
and pariahs all her life, and who painted as well as many a man 
with R.A. appended to his name, was certainly one of the women 
with whom Lord Byron would not have elected to dine. “ Don’t be 
dirty particular,” was one of her favourite axioms in matters material 
as well as moral; and she saw no objection to the old-fashioned way 
of making fingers serve for forks} and knives for spoons. She was, 
moreover, a bon vivant on a humble scale, and relished her food with 
the zest of health and gastronomic discrimination. 

“Tf you've come for news, I’ve none to give you, so you needn't 
bother me with questions,” she said, after a time. ‘“ Do you find the 
tripe good ?” 

“ Indeed it is,” Laura answered. 

“Take some more, then. We won’t leave any for manners. I’m 
mighty glad to see you, goosey. I’ve been as glum lately as a thief 
whose friends have been put into prison.” 

** Are you quite alone ?” asked Laura. 

“The chicks have had the measles, so I packed ’em off to Ramsgate, 
and Vittoria and Piggy have gone back to Paris.” 

“Monsieur Petrofisky is here,” Laura observed. 

“For a very good reason, goosey; he is so paralysed that he can’t 
run away. But he’s very good company, though his mind is almost 
gone, bless him! and we sing duets together as merrily as two lame 
bluebottles caught in a spider’s web. But you don’t eat.” 

“T have really had enough, dear Mrs. Cornford.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Cornford put her fork in the choice morsel dainty 
Miss Laura had left on her plate, saying naively : 

“God thought of thrift before the devil invented company manners, 


80 I save my tripe, my dear, and make no apology. It’s uncommon 
good.” 
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At this stage of affairs happened one of those rare and happy sur- 
prises that are interwoven like golden threads in the sober tissue of 
human life, and make it the welcome thing it is, with all its sadness. 

Mrs. Cornford was about to raise her glass to her lips, having 
wished Laura “ Long life,a pinch of good luck, and a handful of 
mother-wit,” when the ery so dear to London cats : 

“M—e——a—_t!” 
in “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” was heard at the area-steps. 

Now, it had been one of Perry’s minor accomplishments to imitate 
street-cries to such perfection that none but Polly Cornford ever 
knew when to distinguish the fictitious cat’s-meat man, or lobster man, 
or water-cress vender, or sweep, from the genuine one. But Polly 
Cornford’s love for Perry had taken root in the days of his early 
childhood, and was as nearly like a mother’s instinct as could be. She 
recognised her prodigal’s voice at once. Dropping her glass, shaking 
from head to foot, turning red and pale, she had just time to exclaim : 
“Perry, or Perry’s ghost, as true as I’m a fool!” when the door 
opened, and Mr. Perugino himself stood before the two ladies, looking 
by no means like a ghost, but extremely like himself, and no little 
pleased at the sensation he had evidently created. 

“ How d’ye do, Polly?” he said, embracing her with that good- 
natured condescension which over-indulged young men are apt to 
exercise towards their mothers, or any other good woman whose love 
for them has never waxed cold. “How d’ye do, Polly? Better late 
than never, eh ?” 

Mrs. Cornford’s conduct was not precisely what might have been 
looked for under the circumstances. Had Perry come home sick, 
dejected, a tatterdemalion, her tenderness would have equalled the 
tenderness of a mother nursing a suffering baby ; but seeing him evi- 
dently in vigorous health and buoyant spirits, and, as far as appearances 
went, totally unmindful of the intense suffering he had caused her, 
the great love of the woman for once rose up in rebellion against her 
darling. She tried to put on a jaunty air, took her old place at the 
dinner-table, bade Perry sit down and eat, as she said, “ not according 
to his deserts, but according to his welcome,” and was about to help 
him when her fortitude broke down, and, hiding her face in the corner 
of the table-cloth, she cried like a child. 

Perry, whose attention had been wholly absorbed by Laura during 
the last few minutes, and the bewitching effect of her violet velvet 
— bordered with soft white fur, now turned to Mrs. Cornford in 

smay. 

“Polly!” he cried, “what's the matter? Is that the way to 
welcome a fellow whose perils have beaten Sinbad’s hollow? Thrice 
was I devoured of lions—nearly; thrice were my unburied bones 
bleached by the sun of the Sahara—at least, within an inch of it; 
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I’ve been all but assassinated by wandering Bedouins, yet here I am 
safe and sound.” 

Then he went up to his old friend, and drew away the table-cloth 
from her face, and smiled down upon her, and kissed her as a son 
might have done, and said foolish little endearing things. And Polly 
Cornford forgot everything except her joy that this her prodigal “was 
dead and was alive again, lost and was found.” 

After a little further talk, Perry sat down and devoured all they 
gave him, in the midst of it rushing upstairs to shake old Petrofisky 
by the hand. 

Mrs. Cornford sent out Mary Hann for a bottle of sparkling Bor- 
deaux, and Laura, who had risen to take leave once or twice, was 
compelled to stay and drink Perry's health. Whilst the young man 
ate and drank, the two ladies sat watching him with large eyes of 
admiration and contentment. What a beautiful beard he had got! 
What a delightful look of health travel had given him! Surely his 
eyes were bluer and his smile more winning than of old! And his 
very speech had caught some delicious accent—Spanish or Arabic, 
they knew not what—which made it more attractive than ever ! 

Then Perry brought out of his travelling bag some little trinkets 
of Moorish fabrication, and presented his adorers each with a bracelet 
of Arab coins and a lion’s claw, set as a charm to keep off the Evil 
Eye ; displaying other treasures with the superior sort of air a school- 
boy puts on amongst his little sisters. 

But at last Laura felt that she must go. Fairyland could not last 
for ever ; and very slowly she tied the strings of her little bonnet, and 
drew on her little fur-bordered gloves, Perry looking at her all the 
while, his eyes saying welcome things. Then she gave a hand to each, 
and walked home, with what sweet dreams and fancies floating in her 
mind there is no need to say! 


Cuartrer LX, 
TIDINGS OF KITTY, 


Wuen Laura had gone, Perry and Mrs. Cornford drew, their chairs 
close to the fire, Perry lighted a cigarette, Mrs. Cornford busied her- 
self in roasting chestnuts on the bars, and a long confidential talk was 
inevitable. 

Perry’s evanescent gaiety passed as soon as they found themselves 
alone. A change came over his face, making him look years older 
than he had done just before, and slightly sharpening the beautiful 
features which betrayed every mood and passion of his frank, boyish 


nature. He caught hold of Mrs. Cornford’s hand very eagerly, and 
said under his breath : 
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“ Have you heard of her ?” 

“Of Kitty? Nothing good, you may be sure,” Polly retorted. 
“ Expect a hull that has been stranded for twenty years to bear oak- 
apples, before you look for gratitude from the worldly wise.” 

Perry smoked away in a sober, dreary, practical mood. Formerly he 
would have resented so severe a stricture on Kitty ; but his eyes had 
been opened of late. There was no denying the fact that Kitty had 
approved herself worldly wise. 

“ What have you heard ?” he asked. 
~ “Oh! the old story,” Mrs. Cornford said, impatiently. “ An eagle 
doesn’t forsake the carcase to chirp in the thicket with hedge sparrows, 
and no more will Kitty change her nature to please you or me,” 

Perry grew gloomier than ever. 

“Many a time have I wished myself dead on that woman's account,” 
he said. 

“The Almighty doesn’t put fools out of harm’s way just to oblige 
‘em, or where would be the examples for the wise ?” said Polly. 

“ And I grew wiser when the fever brought me so low that I verily 
thought my hour was come,” Perry answered, smiling a little grimly. 
“T made a vow then, that if ever Richard was himself again Kitty 
and care might go to the devil, and I would be from thenceforth a 
wise man.” 

“ Keep the last part of that vow by all means,” Polly said, making 
a somewhat satirical grimace. 

“T know well enough what ‘you would say,” Perry said, severely, 
“but wait and see. All I ask of you, my dear Polly, is to wait and 
see. The first step I take towards a reformed life, is to marry sweet 
Laura Norman.” 

Mrs. Cornford would have interrupted him, but he waved his hand 
with a lofty air of command, and continued : 

“The next step I take is to paint a grand biblical picture—called 
The Queen of Sheba’s Halt in the Desert—and sell it for five hundred 
guineas.” 

“Say two thousand at once,” Mrs. Cornford put in wickedly. 

“The third step I take is to get elected R. A.; and the fourth step 
I take is to hire a nice house in Kensington, and live in ease and 
plenty all the rest of my days.” 

“ How jolly !” cried Mrs. Cornford. 

“You know you don’t believe in me the least bit,” Perry said. 
“You are like Kitty: you think me the most visionary creature in the 
world. Now, Laura Norman ‘f 

“Oh the vanity of men! who shall compass it ?” said Mrs. Corn- 
fotd-—“ who shall mortify it? But come, my good Perry, tell me 
where you fell ill, and how it came about that I was so many months 
without hearing of you. You can make up your mind whether you 
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will marry Laura Norman or the Queen of the Sandwich Islands to- 
morrow.” 

And she carried Perry upstairs to Petrofisky’s room, that the lonely 
old man might be amused by his story, which lasted till the evening 
came on. Then Perry went out to see one or two of the “fellows,” 
who kept him till past midnight, Mrs. Cornford waiting supper for 
him meanwhile. 

After a few days he fell into his old habits—painting when the 
humour seized him ; playing on the piano for hours at a time; doing 
the things he liked to do, and avoiding those he found irksome. He 
seldom mentioned Kitty’s name, and always with the utmost bitter- 
ness. Mrs. Cornford accepted it as a healthy sign that at last he 
acknowledged she did not care for him. 

“She will marry that mean little beggar, Sir George Bartelotte,” 
he had said once or twice, teiling Mrs. Cornford at the same time all 
sorts of stories he had picked up somehow about Sir George’s odd 
ways. And, true enough, before Perry had been home a week, came 
the following confirmation of his fears in the Cowrt Jowrnal—the 
paragraph having been sent Mrs. Cornford by a friend who was a 
dressmaker in the West End—“ A marriage is about to take place 
between Sir George Bartelotte, Bart., of Akenholme Park, Berks, and 
Miss Katharine Silver, daughter of the late Reverend Nehemiah Silver, 
of London.” 

“Well done, thou daughter of Mammon!” cried Mrs. Cornford, 
after reading the extract to Perry over their dinner-table. ‘“ May 
we all serve our gods as faithfully as thou hast done, and get as well 
rewarded! Health and long life to my Lady Bartelotte, and a ‘good 
appetite to her for the flesh-pots of Israel.” 

Perry’s eyes were devouring the paragraph, and he did not heed 
Mrs. Cornford’s speech. 

“Come, Perugino,” she said, with peruaps a little forced gaiety, 
“toast our old comrade. Let bygones be, bygones, and wish Kitty 
good luck.” 

“T can’t be a hypocrite,” said poor Perry, looking utterly miserable. 
“She has; been my perdition. Why should I wish her good luck? 
I hope she will be a little unhappy sometimes.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” interrupted Polly. ‘Have you no religion 
in you? Do you take Kitty to be like the brute beasts, born without 
a soul? I’ve other notions, and I wish the poor thing good luck.” 

“You are the most extraordinarily inconsistent person in the world,” 
Perry answered, savagely. “Had Kitty done the right thing, and 
married me, I suppose you would have blamed her conduct as mygh 
as you seem to approve of it now.” 

“Who says I approve, oh! paragon of donkeys ?” said Mrs, Corn- 
ford, “Tt isn’t for us poor fools to judge each other, or to dole 
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out the kicks and halfpence of this world either. If Kitty gets half- 
pence to-day, I’m glad; and if kicks to-morrow, I'll put salve on the 
bruises, and make no remarks.” 

“You think she will be unhappy?” asked Perry, with a touch of 
self-reproach. “Oh Kitty, Kitty!” and saying this he rushed up- 
stairs to his studio, and locked himself in for the rest of the day. 

The news of Kitty’s approaching marriage reached Dr. Norman’s 
quiet household at the same time. Laura cut out the paragraph and 
sent it to Regy, who professed himself to be Kitty’s devoted admirer 
still, and Prissy deluged her elder sister with questions about Kitty’s 
future rank and position in the world. Dr. Norman made no com- 
ment, determined to let matters take their course; but when day 
succeeded day, and Kitty’s marriage was still the theme at meal- 
times, he said one morning, in a very decided tone of voice: 

“Children, let this be the last talk about Miss Silver. It is right 
that we forgive her for the wrong she has done us; but we can never 
have part or lot with her any more, and the sooner her very name is 
forgotten the better.” 

“May Laura and I talk about her when we are by ourselves ?” 
Prissy asked. 

“T think you might easily find a more pleasant subject,” Dr. 
Norman said, smiling bitterly. 

i: \“ Laura doesn’t care for my subjects, papa, and likes to walk for 
miles without speaking,” Prissy said. 

Laura blushed deeply. 

“Settle your subject, when out walking, as you like,” Dr. Norman 
answered ; “but, for Heaven’s sake, let us have our meals in future 
without all this talking about Kitty.” 

“Oh papa, dear, how cross we are to-day!” cried pert Miss Prissy, 
patting his hand reprovingly. 

“We have enough to make us cross, I think,” Dr. Norman said, 
not heeding his little girl’s caress. 

“Have we, papa? but Dr. Watts says that ‘we should not let our 
angry passions rise,’ papa.” 

“Dr. Watts was a fool,” Dr. Norman answered. 

“Then I won’t learn any more of his hymns,” Miss Prissy rejoined. 

Dr. Norman felt hereupon bound to give his little daughter an 
explanation. 

“Pray understand me, Prissy,” he went on, “ that if Dr. Watts had 
said we should not let our angry passions rise for nothing, he would 
have been right. But there are occasions when it is one’s duty to be 
angry. For instance, Martin Luther was right to let his angry passions 
rise against the Pope.” 

“ And Kitty is your Pope, isn’t she, papa? Naughty Pope! Poor 
Maxtin Luther !” 
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Then the patting and caressing began again, and Dr. Norman, 
seeing no way to enlighten Prissy’s moral notions further, took refuge 
in his library. His experiments and lucubrations did not go on well 
for the next few days. The former seemed unsatisfactory, the latter 
uninteresting. He invited a friend or two to dinner; but the con- 
versation lagged, to his thinking, and the dishes were ill-cooked. He 
accompanied Laura to a small evening party, and found the women 
very dull or else very frivolous. He received a flattering invitation 
from a learned society at Halle to read a paper there before their next 
assembly, coupled with a report of his speculations, and he thought 
what learned lumber German writing was, and what a long journey 
this humbugging amiability compelled him to make! 

In plain English, the tidings of Kitty’s approaching marriage put 
Dr. Norman into a state of irritation which lasted for several days, 
and might have lasted much longer but for a severe attack of lumbago 
which he caught whilst moodily studying the binary stars from the 
house-top one damp autumnal night. 

The lumbago, with its attendant discomforts, kept him to his bed 
for a week, and effectually cured his discontented mood. 

Meantime, when the first flush of her great joy had passed away, 
Laura’s heart was full of wonder and uneasiness. Should she en- 
counter Perry again? Did he care for her still? Would he devise 
some way of seeing her and speaking to her sometimes? She remem- 
bered that she was no longer a child, and that Perry’s friendship for 
her must henceforth mean more than it had done a year ago. And 
in those sweet days of comradeship it had not been all over with 
Perry and Kitty ; but Kitty was lost to Perry now, and Laura read in 
his bright looks and buoyant manner happy auguries for herself. 

She did not grudge Kitty the early, faithful passion of that dear 
heart—for Kitty had been a goddess to Laura also—but she longed to 
recompense him for past sufferings by loving him and clinging to 
him till life should end. 

_ ThisSwas sweet Laura’s sole ambition. 


Cuapter LXI. 
“ PROGGY WOULD A-WOOING GO.” 


Perry shut himself up in his studio for several days, and refused alike 
counsel and comfort from everybody. When night came on, he would 
wrap himself up in his Spanish cloak, and stalk up and down the 
lonely Brompton lanes, to the infinite terror of any benighted little 
milliner’s apprentice or timid elderly gentleman he might encounter. 
Solitude, he said, was what he wanted, and he could never get half 
enough of it. Those who loved him now could best show it by be- 
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taking themselves out of his sight. “After Kitty’s marriage, the 
deluge,” he reiterated to Polly Cornford. ‘The world for me is vir- 
tually at an end. I am a ghost, I consort only with dire shapes and 
spirits. My nightly visions would terrify you so that your hair stood 
on an end.” 

“Not they,” good Polly would answer, cheerfully. “I have never 
been frightened in my life but once, and that was when I slipped 
down into a hole among the rocks at Ramsgate, and there stuck like a 
jelly-fish.” 

Perry gave vent to his feelings in painting a picture on an enormous 
canvas, which he said was to be his bridal gift to Kitty. 

The composition was in the worst manner of Gustave Doré, and the 
execution perfect as scene-painting. Two Titanic figures stalked 
across a weird plain, bordered with apocryphal ravines and mountains 
belching fire; the heavens were black, save where a ghastly moon 
broke forth above the two wanderers, one of whom was fleeing from 
the pursuit of the other. 

The pursued, it is hardly necessary to say, was Kitty—-Kitty young, 
Kitty beautiful, but Kitty haunted and aghast with fear ; the other, 
who followed as her shadow, was Perry’s ghost, with just as much 
likeness put into the face as a skeleton admitted of. » 

Perry exulted over this conception far more than he had ever exulted 
over any work before. f 

“Ts it not a master-piece ?” he would ask of Polly again and again ; 
and Polly, to humour his frantic fancy, would say Yes, and stare at it 
and declare that it made her flesh creep. 

When the picture was done Perry felt better. His frenzy passed 
as an ague-fit. He was again, as Polly said, “clothed, and in his 
right mind.” 

Then his thoughts reverted to Laura. 

“T have sowed my wild oats, Polly,” he said seriously. “ Like the 
Ancient Mariner, I have become a sadder and a wiser man. Why 
should I not cast anchor, for once and for all, by marrying that sweet 
girl id 

“Why should you not, indeed,” cried Polly, “if she would have 
you, and if Dr. Norman approved of a scapegrace for a son-in-law ?” 

“An artist,” said Perry, waving his hand, “is always a gentleman, 
and my prospects could not be better.” 

“Your clothes might be a trifle better,” Polly said, quizzically. 
“At any rate, don’t go a’ courting till you have got a new coat.” 

“T will order a velvet one to-morrow, and as soon as it comes home 
—well, we shall see what I do then.” 


“A froggy would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no,” 
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began Polly; and for several days, whenever Perry broached the 
subject of his attachment to Laura, she repeated the strain. That 
Perry seriously entertained the idea of proposing to Laura, she never 
for a moment suspected. The idea was too preposterous. 

But Perry had never been more in earnest during the term of his 
existence. He yearned for sympathy, and had not Laura given him 
sympathy of the sweetest kind? He yearned for some woman’s love, 
and was he not as sure of Laura’s love as of Kitty’s indifference? In 
fine, he yearned to turn over a fresh page of life; and this one 
promised to be very fair. Perry’s genius was not baffled by such 
considerations as difference of social position and want of money. He 
consulted one of his friends, Crosbie Carrington, who promised to 
help him. 

“T know some people who sometimes meet Dr. Norman and his 
pretty daughter at a house in Bayswater. I'll ask ’em to take you, 
or get you invited—being a distinguished artist—and, once there, any 
one will introduce you to the old buffer—I mean the Doctor.” 

Crosbie Carrington was as good as his word, and soon there came 
a formal invitation from the family at Bayswater to an At Home. 
Perry got himself up magnificently, thanks to a dress suit borrowed 

.of Crosbie, and a new pair of shiny boots, and a dress-shirt on which 

he had laid out his last guinea. Moreover, he had his hair cut and 
his beard dressed by a barber, and got some one to lend him a limp 
French hat to carry in his hand, as the delectable fashion of the day 
requires. 

Perry felt considerable elation as he alighted from his Hansom cab 
about eleven o’clock at a well-appointed, spacious house in Porchester 
Terrace, and heard the big footman at the bottom of the staircase call 
out stentoriously, “ Mr. Perugino Neeve!” and then the big footman 
at the top, as Perry afterwards jocosely related, “ took up the wondrous 
tale ;’ and the mistress of the house came forward, and the master of 
the house came forward, and he was made much of, as, being a genius, 
it behoved him to be. 

It was not a crowded party, and the first persons on whom Perry’s 
eye lighted were Laura Norman and her father. Dr. Norman recog- 
nised Mrs. Cornford’s friend at once, and held out his hand; Laura felt 
that she might do the same, and the three talked like old acquaintances. 

“Your friends and the public have had great cause of uneasiness 
on your behalf,” Dr. Norman began; and feeling a friendliness for the 
frank, handsome young fellow whom he imagined to be struggling 
with want and obscurity, he added one or two gracious little speeches 
about his last picture in the Academy. 

By-and-by, Perry’s hostess came up, wanting to introduce him to 
So-and-so and So-and-so; and Laura’s heart bounded at the homage 
her hero was receiving. ‘The mistress of the house was a most 
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amiable and Christian-minded lion-hunter, who did infinite service 
to artistic society in general, by collecting in her drawing-room not 
only the big lions who could roar, and show their teeth, and lash their 
tails, but the timid lions, and the toothless lions, and the little lions 
who had very small tails, and didn’t know in the least how to lash 
them. 

Perry, coming under the last category, was trained accordingly. 
His hostess had heard of Mr. Neeve’s great musical attainments. 
Would Mr. Neeve play some little bagatelle or other? And, of 
course, Perry sat down and played one or two enchanting fancies of 
Heller in his best, most fantastic manner, and then a delicious 
French melody, light and airy as a play of fountains, and his audience 
listened with delight. 

But the young lion was to lash his tail with still greater effect. 
Mrs. , the hostess, was honoured by the presence ,of a Persian 
gentleman, an attaché of some great Mogul or other then on a mission 
to England, and there was no one but his interpreter to talk to him. 
Could Mr. Neeve remember a word or two of Arabic? Perry could 
remember a word or two, he said, and, lo! there was the painter of 
“The Cedar Forest,” and the accomplished musician, talking the lan- 
guage of Mohammed and the patriarchs trippingly on the tongue— 
gutturals, sibilations, astounding aspirated vowels, and all! Whether 
Perry’s Arabic would have borne more critical investigation is another 
matter, but he began by quoting the opening verses of the Koran, to 
show his proficiency to his interlocutor, and necessarily did not feel 
called upon to make long speeches after such a beginning. The 
Persian talked. Perry asked him—if he were hungry ? whence he had 
come? whither he was going? if his grandmother were well ?—a 
punctilio of Eastern ceremonial—and, finally, they blessed each other 
in the name of the Prophet. 

Perry was next deputed to take a lady down to the refreshment- . 
room, where he made an excellent little supper, and he made a second 
little supper later on his own account, and went away intoxicated with 
the evening’s pleasure. 

True, he had only talked to Laura for five minutes, but then what 
an auspicious beginning ! 

“T wish you had been there, Polly,” he said to poor, patient Mrs. 
Cornford, who was sitting up to let him in and hear his report.* “Tt 
was such a jolly party, and I cut as good a figure as many of my 
betters, I assure you.” 

Then he told her the whole story from beginning to end ; and Polly 
went to bed, feeling that if one thing in the world would recompense 
her for the kicks and cuffs of malicious fortune, it was her boy’s 
success in life. Why should not Perry marry Laura Norman? Wh 
should not Perry make himself a reputation in the world? After all, 
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Kitty’s evil behaviour might prove his salvation instead of his undoing. 
Who should say ? 

Perry rose next day, determined, as he said, to strike while the 
iron was hot, and declare his intentions to Dr. Norman whilst Dr. 
Norman’s favourable impression of him should be green. 

Mrs. Cornford sent proverbs and wise saws at his head, as thick and 
hard hitting as hailstones, in dissuasion of such a proceeding, but 
Perry shook them off. 

“‘ Now or never is the time for me to marry and make a man of 
myself,” he said; “if I once begin shilly-shallying, the end will be 
that I shall take to thinking about Kitty again, and have no courage 
for anything.” 

“ Well, wait a week.” 

“ Not a day, not an hour,” Perry said, authoritatively, and, ringing 
the bell, cried out to Mary Hann: “ Mary Hann, black my boots to the 
best of your juvenile ability, and then bring ’em to me to finish off.” 

As soon as he had finished breakfast, Mr. Perugino took off his 
coat, and worked away zealously at his boots till the desirable polish 
was attained. Then he dived into the little scullery, and, filling the 
largest bucket to be found with warm water, went upstairs to perform 
his toilette. 

The toilette occupied upwards of an hour, at the end of which time 
Mr. Perugino emerged like one of the Trojan heroes whom the wand 
of Pallas Athene has washed, curled, perfumed, and arrayed by magic. 

“My stars!” cried Polly. “I’m sure the world must be coming to 
an end.” 

“Tm sorry to say my cravats are,” Perry said, dolefully. “ A dark- 
blue necktie would be just a point of colour in the picture.” 

“Tl run to the bottom of the street and buy you one,” Polly said, 
good-naturedly; and, quick as lightning, she put on her bonnet and 
performed the errand. 

When, as Perry complacently observed, the last touch had been put 
in, he sallied forth, Mrs. Cornford singing after him : 


“— froggy would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no; 
Roly-poly gamage and spinach, 
Heigho! says Roly.” 








Paris Gossip. 


Poxitics have driven people wild for the last six weeks, and expecta- 
tion is rife as to what will come of the Conference on the aflairs of 
Turkey and Greece; many people, indeed the majority of those whom 
one meets, being of opinion that Greece has behaved as imprudently 
as Turkey has behaved with prudence, wisdom, and moderation. The 
fact is, that all the proceedings which of late have excited the interest 
of Europe, are in themselves interesting only from the fact that to 
the impartial looker-on they prominently disclose the inefficiency 
of Russian diplomatists to carry out their end, whatever that may be. 
.. It is amusing to witness how one nation is out-witted by another, 
and how little people with a proud nature can upset the proud views 
of a great nation. 

If Russia this time has not succeeded, it is due to the childish 
impetuosity of the Greeks, who, by showing an inclination to fight at 
the time when their powerful ally was not ready to prop them up, 
have altogether lost their chance of gaining the sympathy of Europe. 

The Russians, pursuing their great idea of Russianising the whole 
south-east portion of Europe, had evidently worked the Christian 
populations in those parts in such an underhand way, that sooner or 
later a general rising against the Sultan was to be apprehended, and 
the Greeks being in the secret, were, as a reward for any assistance 
which they might give to the insurrection in the Principalities, to 
depend on the aid of Russia not to be crushed by Turkey, and to be 
given Crete, whilst their countenancing the revolutionists in that 
island was to be the signal for the rising. But as Greece was im- 
patient to receive her reward before even working for it, she at once 
betrayed the real state of things by aiding the volunteers even before 
Russia had warned her that matters were ripe for a rising. The 
sequel is matter of history. Turkey wisely sent an ultimatum, which 
in fact was an acceptance of the challenge; and, by firmly refusing to 
allow any arguments of the other powers to induce her to alter her 
decision, she compelled the reckless and childish Greeks to either 
submit to the terms of the ultimatum, or to be thrashed. The 
Greeks, relying on Russia, thought their best course was to go to 
war, and prepared for it, as well, indeed, as a people with 7000 
officers for 2000 soldiers, and £5 in their exchequer against a debt 
of £5,000,000, could do. 

The result was evident. Whoever protected Greece must come 
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forward and declare itself. Matters were not sufficiently advanced to 
allow of this being done, and one only course remained, which was for 
Russia to propose a conference to settle all matters. After much hesi- 
tation on all sides it was at last convoked, and, its sittings being con- 
fidential and secret, not a word of what has passed therein has as yet 
transgressed the lips of the representatives accredited to it, except, 
indeed, the fact that M. Rizo Rangabé was at the first sitting the 
object of a good deal of recrimination, owing to the little “coup 
d'état” which he prepared, in the shape of a declaration that he was 
instructed by his Government not to sit in the conference except on 
the same footing as the Turkish ambassador. This sudden announce- 
ment, after the adhesion which had previously been given by the 
Greek Government to the proposition that Greece should only be con- 
sulted and not be asked to vote, only proved how childish are the 
Greeks who govern the traditionally great country yclept Greece. 

The Emperor opened the Chambers on the 18th of January. Before 
this article appears all will be decided and known ; but we have thought 
it worth while to give a short account of the view taken in France of 
a question which has so preoccupied the public, as to throw entirely 
into the shade the question of Spanish pretenders and Spanish riots. 

They say that great agitation prevails at the Tuileries—that Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian ambassador, is ever running to and fro—that 
Dr. Kern, the Swiss minister, who it is said is the real confidential 
friend of the Emperor, is called to the rescue sometimes more than 
once a day—that the fear and dread of Prussia is becoming a mania, 
and that it is by no means certain that counsels which point to the 
necessity of teaching Count Bismarck not to be so ambitious, may not 
after all prevail, and involve France in the war which it is so essential 
to avoid for the peace of Europe in general. 

A very clever priest, Abbé Dugerry, curé of the Madeleine, ex- 
claimed to us on one occasion, “ Ce Bismarck est un prodige il a ‘ mili- 
tarisé’ la Confédération, il l’a ‘ commercialisée’ et maintenant ’il la 
‘ judicialise,’ ”—all three words forged for the occasion, but which show 
how cleverly the Prussian statesman has contrived to nationalise the 
whole of the states which form a part of the Confederation, by giving 
to each the Prussian code of military, commercial, and justice laws. 
As a sign of the times, they now have made a verb of Bismarck’s 
name, and to say that a man is afraid (@ pewr), they exclaim “II Bis- 
marck” in the same way that a man who is engaged in a conversation 
is said to “ conferencer,” because the Conference is now sitting. 

The French are a wonderful people at making puns, and after 
merely mentioning “en passant” that on the Minister of the Interior's 
name, Foscade de la Roquette, who they say was named because “ il 
fait fort cas de la Roquette” (prison of that name), it may perhaps be 
excusable to mention one on the Marquis de Moustier, the late Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs, who, by-the-bye, has been dangerously ill, but is 
recovering. It is said that His Excellency has been much attached 
for years to a Madame Durand, a lady of great personal attractions, 
and was ill only because he had been too enduring—“ endurant.” 

There is some likelihood of Paris being a little enlivened by a few 
parties, which, for coming late, may not be the less brilliant. The 
first ball at the Tyileries was exceedingly crowded, as usual, and very 
boring, as usual also. The Empress is reported to have remarked to 
some of her suite, “Je ne sais si l’on s’amuse ici, mais “nous, nous 
sommes bien ennuyés.” Rather a pleasant way of talking of the amuse- 
ment provided for the public! and to think that this amusement is to 
be repeated two or three times more before Lent! How hard! 

The Hotel de Ville is to have two balls, that is, two crowds, and the 
Ministers of State and of the Interior are to give each two crushes 
also. But of private parties not a word is said, and nothing supposes 
that the tendency of which we have spoken to remain quiet is likely 
to be directed in an opposite way. 

People, however, are beginning to return, and maybe shortly we 
shall hear of the literary circles opening their drawing-rooms to the 
admirers of such ladies as the Marquise de Forbin and the Comtesse 
d’Haussonville, or Mrs. Craven,* the only three ladies in Paris who 
have a pretension to have succeeded to Madame Swetchine’s literary 
gatherings. 

In point of literature, nothing of interest has as yet appeared, the 
end and immediate beginning of a year being very unfavourable to 
new productions, as publishers generally devote that time to the sale 
of the old stock; but two books on “ Spain,” which are not worth a men- 
tion, and a few trashy novels, have however appeared, the mention of 
which would only be waste of time. We however claim attention to 
M. de Cherrier’s book on “ Charles VIIL,” which, being very conscien- 
tiously written and particularly interesting in its subject-matter, is 
worthy of perusal to all for whom historical subjects are attractive. 
In the novel line we may mention “ Les Esclaves de Paris,” by Emile 
Gaborian, a writer of whom Alexandre Dumas has said that he is the 
best novelist of the day. The Esclaves de Paris are more or less slaves 
of their passions, and their passions appear to be strongly bent upon 
lavishing horses and carriages upon little birds of prey, styled variously 
in French “des dames 4 trois étoiles,” or “péronnelles,” and upon 
gambling at the Cercle Impérial or the Jockey Club. But it is ques- 
tionable whether such twaddle was worthy of M. Gaborian’s lively pen, 
or, indeed, the subject deserving at all of record. 

There is an end to the pleasures that the Variétés and Folies 
Dramatiques used to afford. It is no better at the Bouffes with 


* Authoress of “ A Sister’s Story.” 
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l’'Tle de Tulipatan when the actors are not disposed to gag, or at the 
other theatres, except when perchance their directors are moved by the 
good idea of giving old pieces. Justice is due to the directors of the 
Grand Opera, and the Italians who have refreshed Parisian ears with 
the delightful voices of Nilsson, Patti, and Faure. Adelina Patti is 
to leave us shortly for Russia, passing a few days at Brussels on her 
way to the Russian capital; and it is doubtful whether Mademoiselle 
Kraus, her substitute, will revive the interest which will flag very 
materially, as M. Bagier knows, when Patti shall have left. 

We ought to mention among the novelties, however, a piece by 
Sardon at the Gymnase, which is really clever and especially witty— 
in the French sense of the word, spirituel—but the plot of which is 
impossible, and the situations only redeemed by the superior acting of 
the various people engaged—Madame Pasta achieving in this, as she 
did in the “ Idées de Madame Aubray ” and the other pieces which she 
has created, a real success. ‘‘Seraphine” is a lady of the world too 
much given to good works to be really good, and all her belongings 
suffer from the great desire which she has of gaining heaven by 
prayers and almsgiving. It is soon found, however, that all this 
piety is a mere penance for past offences, the character of which 
appears to be of rather a disagreeable nature ; but “ All’s well that ends 
well,” and the mystery of one daughter’s birth is not disclosed to the 
presumed father, though he has had every opportunity to discover it. 


The piece is clever, but impossible. It is, however, a gain, little as it 
is, over the nonsense which is being played elsewhere. 

We are informed that Victor Hugo is shortly to bring out three 
works, of which we hope to speak as favourably as they will be received 
with pleasure by 


Atom. 











